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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. its origin in the patriarchal manners of early Eu- 

The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood and its| rope, was now fostered in the castles of the feu- 
Times. By Chas. Mills, author of the History/dal nobility. The light footed youth attended 
of the Crusades. @ vols. 8vo, Longman & Co.|the lord and his lady in the hall, and followed 
Tus is a most delightful work, admirable botli|them in.all their exercises of war and pleasure ; 
for matter and manner, both from the subjects of and it was considered unknightly for a cavalier 
which it treats, and the way in which they are]to wound a page in battle. He also acquired 
treated. We believe now in the doctrine of trans-|the rudiments of those incongruous subjects, re- 
mizration ; the soul of Sir John Froissart has|ligion, love, and war, so strangely blended in 
certainly animated Mr. Milis, who paints the pastichivalry; and generally the intellectual and 
in colours as rich and glowing as if he had him-jmoral education of the boy was given by the la- 


will be induced to acknowledge and reward 
loyal affection with some portion of metgy. 
By such a course you will gain the praise of 
worthy knighthood, and till then J would not 
give an apple for you or your achievements : but 
he who loyally serves his lady, will not only 
be blessed to the height of man’s felicity in this 
life, but will never fall into those sins which 
will prevent bis happiness heréafter., Pride will 
be entirely effaced from the heart of him who 
endeavours by humility and courtesy to wip the 


self lived in the gorgeons reign of Chivalry and’ 
moumed over its downfall. These volumes wil 

be read by every body—by the antiquary,.,,for 
their research ; by the historian, for their in- 
formation ; by the philosopher, for the vivid pic- 
ture of one of the most extraordinary stages of 
~aag by the young soldier, for high example 
(for, degenerate as are these days of gunpowder, 
when men stand tobe shot at for sixpence a day, 
there is still enough of generous enthusiasm left 
in youth to dream of a single arm cutting its gal- 


Jant way to fame and fortune ;) by the lover, for| 


many tales of passionate devotedness ; and above 
all, they will be read by the Fair—to whom it 
cannot but prove a pleasant task to mingle dreams 
of past and present power. But we are acting a 
miser’s part, dilating on the excellence it were 
far better to display; so, without. fartifér pre- 
amble, let us proceed’: _ 

Knightly Educution — The education of .a 
kuight generally commenced atthe age ef. séven | 
or eight years, for no true lovee a@hivalry, 
wished his children to pass: te®™tine~ in idle- 
ness and indulgence. At a Birowtial feast, a Tady 
in the full glow of maternal pridé pointed to.her 
offspring, and demanded of her husband whe- 
ther he did not bless Heaven for having given, 
him four such fine and promising boys. ‘Dame,’ 
replied her lord, thinking her observatien ill- 
fimed and foolish, ‘ so help me God and St. 
Martin, nothing gives me greater sorrow and 
shame than to see four great sluggards, who do 
nothing but eat, and drmk, and waste their 
time in idleness and folly.’ Like other children 
of gentle birth, therefore, the boys of this noble 
Duke Guerin of Montyglaive, in spite of their 
mother’s wishes, commenced their chivalric ex- 
ercises. In some places there were schools ap- 
pointed by the nobles of the country, but. most 
frequently their own castles served. Every feu 
dal jord had his court, to which he drew the sons 
and daughters of the poorer gentry of his do- 
mains; and his castle was also frequented. by 
the children of men of ‘equal tank -with himself, 
for (such was the modesty anil courtesy of chi- 
valry) each knight had generally some brother 
marms, whom he thonght better fitted than him- 
self to grace his children with noble accomplish- 
ments. 

“The duties of the boy for the first seven years 
of his service were chiefly personal.. If some- 
4mes the harsh principles of feudal subordina- 
on gave rise to such service, it oftener proceed- 
ed from the friendly relations of life ; and as in the 
latter case it was voluntary, there was no. loss. of 
honourable consideration in performing it. , The 
dignity of obedience, that principle which blends 


vahing of the affection due to mother were used ; 
Rater ame of 


Yady to whom you are attached 
-The poor boy was still mete -eonfirsedy and he loyal eyes’; then ‘hig’ cuifase dn the right side, 





the various shades of social life, aud which had 


dies of the court. ~ of #lady, The true faith of a lover will 
“ From the lips of the ladies the gentle page| defend him from the other deadly sins of anger, 
learned both his catechism and the artoflove, and envy, sloth, and gluttony ; and. his devotion to 
as the religion of the day was full of symbols, his mistress renders the th impossible, of 
and addressed to the senses, so the other feature | his conduct ever being stained with the vice of 
of his devotion was not to be nourished by ab- incontinence,” 
stract contemplation alone. He was directed to| His stage was that of a Squire, and at last he 
regard some one lady of the court as the type of was rewarded by the dignity of Knighthood, 
hisheart’s future mistress ; she was the centre of which his own disloyal coudugt @lone could for- 
all his hopes and wishes ; to her he was obe- feit. The ceyemony was sdlemn and 
dient, faithful, and courteous. imposing :— 
“ While the young Jean de Saintré wasa pageof! ‘* The knight who was tebe degraded was in 
honour at the court of the French king, the Dame the first instance armed: by his brother kuights 
des Belles Cousines enquired of him the name of from head to foot, as if he ha going to the 
the mistress of his heart's affections, ‘The simple battle-field ; they then.econdudted him to a high 
youth replied, that be loved his lady mother, and stage, raised in a church, where the king and 
next to » his sister Jacqueline was dear to his court, the clergy, andthe. , were as- 
him. ‘Young man, rejoined, the tady, ‘1 am sembled; thirty pri sung _psalms as 
of every psalm 
the they took from him amour. _ First 
r dours. {they removed his helmet, th® defence. of ‘dis- 





sister; but I wish to know thp.y 


agald only’ reply, that” he loved. no. ane payas the, protector of a cortmpt ‘hegsts, then \his 
amours. The" Darne-des Belles Cousines chatged cnirasqom the lef sidey.as frome r con- 
him with being a traitor to the laws of dhivaly, senting, and thus with tlre rest; aad wien any 
and declared that{his craven spirit was evinced piece of armour was cast n-on-the ground, the 
by such an avowal. ‘ Whence,’ she enquired, king of arms and heralds eriel, ‘ Kehold the’ 
‘sprang the valiancy’ and knizhtly feats of harness of a disloyal. and miscreant knight!" 
Launcelot, Gawain, Tristram, Ciron. the cour-| A basin of gold or ‘silver full of warm. water 
teous, avd other ornaments of the rougd table ;'was.then brought upon theswtage, and a herald 
of Ponthus, and of those knights and squires of holding it up, demanded: the knight’s name. 
this country whom I could enumerate: whence| The pursujvants answered that which in truth 
the grandeur of many whom I have known to|was his designation. Then the chief king of 
arise to renown, except from the noble desire of arms said, ‘ That is not true, for he is a mis- 
maintaining themselves in the grace and esteem |creaut_ and false traitor, and hath transgressed 
of the ladies ; without which spirit-stirring sen-| the ordinances of knighthood.’ The chaplains 
timent they’ must have ever remained in the) answered, ‘ Let us give him his right name.’ 
shades of obscurity? Anddo you, coward valet, The trumpets sounded a few notes, supposed to 
presume t6 declare that yoi possess no sovereign| express the demand, ‘ what shall be done with 
lady, and desire tohave none ?’ him?” . The king, or his chief officer, who was 
* Jean underweuta long scene of persecution on| present, replied, ‘ Let him with dishonour aud 
account of his confession of the want of proper|shame be banished from my kingdom as a vild 
chivalric sentiment, but he was at length restored} and infamous man, that hath offeaded ayainst 
to favour by the intercession of the ladies af the|the honour of kvighthood.. The heralds im- 
court. He then named as his mistress Mathe | mediately cast the warm water upon the face of 
line de Courcy, a child only ten years old. ‘ Ma-|the disgraced knight, as though he were newly 
theline is indeed a pretty girl,’ replied the|baptized, saying, ‘ fencetorth thou shalt be 
Dame ds Belles Cousines, ‘ but what profit,|called by thy right mame—‘ Traitor.” Then 
what honour, what comfort, what aid, what|the kivg, with twelve other knights, put upon 
council for ‘advancing you in chivalrous fame|ihem mourning garments, declaring sorrow, and 
can you derive from such achoice? You shonld|thrust the degraded knight. from the stage: by 
elect a lady of noble blood, who has the abilit,| the buffetings of the people he was driven to 
to advise, and the power to assist you; and you} che altar, where he was put into a coffin, and the 
should serve her so truly, and love her so loyally | burial-service of the church was s.lemnly read 
as to compel her to acknowledge the honourable | »ver him.” . 
affection which you entertain for her, For, be| There is an interesti1g account of the armour 
assured, that there is no lady, however cruel and] inciently ugedj we sh+ll however restrict our- 
haughty she may be, but through long service, | selves to 
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The Lagger of Mercy— The oniy way by 
which ¢ath could be inflicted was by thrusting 
a lance through the small holes in the vizor. 
Such a mode of death was not very common, 
for the cavalier always. bent his face almost to 
the saddle-bow when he charged. The knight, 
however, might be unhorsed in the shock of the 
two adverse lines, and le was in that case at 
the mercy of the foe who was left standing. But 
how to kill the human being, enclosed in the 
rolling mass of steel, Was the question ; and 
the armourer therefore invented a thin dagger, 
which couid be inserted between the plates. 
This dagger was called the dagger of mercy, ap- 
parently a curious title, considering it was the 
instrument of death ; but in truth, the laws of 
chivalry obliged the conqueror to shew mercy, 
if, when the dagger was drawn, the prostrate 
foe yielded himself, rescue or no rescue. 

“ Froissart’s pages furnish us with an interest- 
ing tale, descriptive of the general chivalric cus- 
tom, regarding the dagger of mercy. » About the 
year 1390, the lord of Langurante Yh Gascony 
rode forth with forty spears and approached the 
English fortress called Cadilhac. He placed 
his company in ambush, and said to them, ‘ Sirs, 
tarry you sul here, and I will go and ride to 
yonder fortress alone, and see if any will issue 
out against us.’ He then rode to the barriers of 
the castle, and desired the keeper to shew to 
Bernard Courant, their captain, how that the 
lord Langurante was there, and desired to joust 
with him a course. ‘If he be so good aman, 
and so valiant in arms as it is said,’ continued 
the challenger, ‘ he will not refuse it for his 
ladies sake : if he do, it shal] turn him to much 
blame, for I shail report it wheresoever I go, 
that for cowardice he hath refused to run with 
me one course with 2 spear.’ 

‘** A squire of Bernard reported this message 
to his master, whase heart b. ginning to swell 


with, ire, he ered; « Get me my larness, and 


saddle my Morse’S he sali not go refused.’ In- 
cohtinepfly he @as armed, and-mouuted on his 
war stéed, and taking his shield and spear, he 
rode through the gate and the barriers into the 
open field, ‘The lord Langurante seeing him 
coming was rejoiced, and couched his spear like 
a true knight, and so did Bernard. ‘their good 
horses dashed at each other, and their lances 
struck with such equal fierceness that their shiclds 
fell in pieces, and as they crossed Rernard shoul- 
dered sir Langurante’s horse in such a manner 
that the lord fell out of the saddle. Bernard 
turned his steed shortly round, and as the lord 
Langurante was rising, his foe, who was a strong 
as well as a valiant squire, took his bacinet with 
both hands, and wrenching it from his head, cast 
it under his horse’s feet. On sceing all this the 
lord of Langurante’s men quitted their ambush, 
aud were coming to the rescue of their master, 
when Bernard drew his dagger, and said to the 
lord, ‘ Sir, yield you my )-risoner, rescue or no 
rescue ; or else you are but dead.’ ‘The lord, 
who trusted to the rescue of his men, spoke not 
a word ; and Bernard then gave him a death- 
blow on his bare head, and dashing spurs into 
his horse, he fied within the barriers,” 

Singular Prayer.—“ When the French cava- 
lier, Lahire, had just reached his army, he met 
a chaplain, from whom he demanded absolution. 
‘Lhe priest required him to confess his sins. But 
the knight answered he had not time, for he 
wanted immediately to attack the enemy. He 


tendance on his mistress, has drawn a pleasing 
picture of the domestic life of chivalry : 


ccaienianianiael EE 

jthee that thou wouldest do to-day for Lahire as 
|much as thou wouldest Lahire should do for thee, 
‘if he were God and thou wert Lahire.” He then 
dashed spurs into his horse, and his falchion 
Was stained with foeman’s blood before the good 
chaplain had recovered from his astonishment at 
this singular form of prayer.” 

Courtesy, in the noble and most extended sense 
of the word, characterized the age :— 

“A lady once in company of knights and la- 
dies took off her hood, aud humbled herself 
courteously unto a mechanic. One of her 
friends exclaimed in astonishment, ‘ Why, noble 
dame, you have taken off your hood to a tailor.’ 
—‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘and 1 would rather have 
doffed it to hini than to a gentleman :’ and her 
courteous friends reputed that she had done 
right well. 

“« Maidens were taught that a mild dignity of 
demeanour beseemed them, and moralising their 
duty into a thousand similes, their teachers de- 
clared that they ought not to resemble the tor- 
toise or the crane, which turn the visage and the 
head above their shoulders, and wind their 
head like a vane ; but their regard and manner 
ought to be steadfast, in imitation of the beau- 
ful hare, which always looks right on. If an 
occasion required a damsel to look aside, she 
ought to turn the visage and body together, and 
so her estate would be more firm and sure; for 
it was unmaidenly lightly to cast about her sight 
and head, and turn her face here and there.” 

We shall also transcribe the following pas- 
sage, more, we fear, for the envy than ‘he edifi- 
cation of fair ladies of the present day :— 

“ The true knight, he whose mind was formed 
in the best mould of chivalric principles, was a 
more perfect personification of love than poets 
and romancers have ever dreamed. The fair 
object of his passion was truly and emphatically 
the mistress of his heart. She reignid there 
with absolute daminjon. His love was, 

* All adoration, duty, and observance.’ 

“Our old English poet, Gower, whose soul 
was filled with romantic tenderness and gallan- 
try, says, 

“In everv place, in every stead, 
What so my lady hath me bid, 
With all my heart obedient, 
I have hitherto been diligent.’ 
«« And every gallant spirit of Gower’s days, 
the reign of Edward LIL., said of his mistress, 
* What thing she bid me do, I do, 
And where she bid me go, [ go. 
And when she likes to call, { come, 
[ serve, I bow, [ look, f lowte, 
My eve followeth her about. 
What so she will, so will I, 
When she would set, | kneel bv. 
And when she stands then I will stand, 
And when she taketh her work in hand, 
Of wevyiag or of embroiderie, 
Then can [ not but muse and prie, 
Upon ber fingers long and smal!.” 


“ Gower, in describing the knight’s mode cf 


* And if she list to riden out, 
On pilgrimage, or other stead, 
I come, though I be not bid, 
And take-her in my arms aloft, 
And set ber in her saddle soft, 
And so forth lead her by the bridle, 
For that [ would not be idle. 
And if she list to ride in chare, 
And that I may thereof beware, 
Anon I shape me to ride, 
Right evea by the chares side, 
And as I may, I ook among, 
And other while I sing a song.’ 





added, that a minute’ disclosure cf his offences | 


was not necessary, for he had only been guilty/in ancient times of knights being servants of the 
of sins common to cavaliers, and the chaplain! ladies was not a mere figure of the imagina- 
‘well knew what those sins were. The priest | tion. 
. Ived him, and. Lahire raised his} which prove the propriety of the title, may not 
dvexclaimed, ‘ God, I prayjbe thought exclusively chivalric, A story in 

ih 


«« These quotations show that the expression 


The instances from Gower, however, 


a 


PapUNTT gy -35 7 SEEN ET apeeenrenmer meee! 
Froissart will fully supply the want. A sour. 
bon knight, named Sir John Bonnelance, a ya. 
liant soldier, gracious and amoroys, was once at 
Montferrand, in Auvergne, sporting among the 
ladies and damsels of the town. While com. 
mending his chivalry, they urged him to under. 
take an enterprise against the English, and she 
who was his lady-love, was ruler of his actions, 
told him that she would fain see an Englishman, 
for she had heard auch of the valliancy of the 
knights of Eugland. Bonnelance replied, ‘that 
ifit should ever be his good fortune to take one, 
he would bring him iuto her presence,’ Soon 
afterwards he was able to perform his word, 
He took to Montferrand some English prisoners, 
and addressing her who fancied the wish of see. 
ing an Englishman, he said ‘ that for her love he 
had brought them tothe town.’ The ladies and 
damsels laughed, and turned the matter to great 
sport. They thanked him for his courtesy, and 
entertained him right sweetly during his three 
days abode at Montferrand. 

*« The knight, whose heart was warmed with 
the true light of chis alry, never wished that the 
dominion of his mis:ress should be less than ab- 
solute, and the confession of her perfect virtue 
which this feeling implied, made him preserve 
his own faith pure and without a stain. Lore 
was as marked a feature in the chivalric charac. 
teras valour; and, in the phrase of the time, he 
who understood how to break a lance, and did 
not understand how to win a lady, was but half 
aman. He fought to gain her smiles, for love 
in brave and gentle knights kindled aspirations 
for high desert and honour. ‘ Oh! that my 
lady saw me,’ was the exclamation of a knight in 
the pride of successful valour as he mounted the 
city’s wall, and with his good sword was proving 
the worth of his chivalry.” 

Of Jousts—* Vhe keen and well-practised 
eyes of the herald noticed the circumstances of 
the contest... To break a spear between the sad. 
dle and the helmet was accounted one poiut or 
degree of honour. ‘The higher on the body the 
lance was attainted or broken, the greater was 
the consideration ; and the difficulty of breaking 
it on the helmet was regarded as so considerable, 
that the knight who performed this feat was 
thought to be worthy of ten points. Lither to 
strike one of the opposite party out of his saddle, 
or to disable him so that he could not join the 
next course, was an achievement that merited 
three points. A curious question once arose at 
a tournament held at Naples. A knight struck 
his antagonist with such violence as to disarm 
him of his shield, cuirass, and helmet, and in 
turn he was unhorsed. The judges had some 
difficulty in determining who merited least r- 
proach ; and it was at length decided, quite in 
consonance with chivalric principles, that he 
who fell from his horse was most dishonoured, 
for good horsemanship was the first quality of 
knight. Hence it was thought less dishonour- 
able for a tourneying cavalier to fall with his 
horse than to fall alone. He who carried his 
lance comelily and firmly, was more worthy of 
praise, although he broke not, than he who mis- 
governed his horse, and broke. He who ra 
high and sat steadily, accompanying his hone 
evenly and gently, was worthy of all commendi- 
tion. To take away the rest of his adversarys 
lance merited more honour than to carry away 
any other part of his harness. To break his 
lance against the bow or pommel of the saddle 
was accounted greater shame than to bear a 
lance without breaking. It was equally disho 
nourable to break a lance traverse, or across the 
breast of an opponent, without striking him with 
the point ; for as it could only occur from ‘he 





horse swerving on one side, it showed unski 
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riding. The courtesies of chivalry were main-|t 
tained by the laws that he who struck a horse, 
or a man, when his back was turned, or when he 
was unarmed, deserved no honour. Any com- 
batant might unhelm himself, and until his hel- 
met was replaced, none could assail him.” 

Origin of the phrase, Blue Stocking : 

“ Many of the orders whose histories fill the 

ges of works on knighthood have no claims to}} 
their places ; for they were only associations of 
cavaliers without royal or pontifical authority, 


imagination of the writer. Only one of these 
fraternities merits mention here. The Society 
de la Calza (of the Stocking) was formed at 
Venice in the year 1400, to the honour of the 
inauguration of the Doge, Michele Steno. The 
employments of the members were conversation 
and festivity ; and so splendid were the enter- 
tainments of music and dancing, that the gay 
spirits of other parts of Italy anxiously solicited 
the honour of seats in the society. All their 
statates regarded only the ceremonies of the 
ball or the theatre ; and the members being re- 
solved on their rigorous performance, took an 
oath in a church to that tendency. They had 
banners and a seal like an authorised order of 
knighthood. Their dress was as splendid and 
elegan: as Venetian luxury and taste could fashion 
it; and, consistently with the singular custom of 
the Italians of marking academies and other in- 
tellectual associations by some external signs of 
folly, the members when they met in literary 
discussion were distinguished by the colours of 
their stockings. The colours were sometimes fan- 
tastically blended, and at other times one colour, 
particularly the blue, prevailed. The Society de 
la Calza lasted till the year 1590, when the 
foppery of Italian literature took some other 
symbol. The rejected title then crossed the Alps, 
and found a congenial soil in the flippancy and 
literary triflings of Parisian society, and particu- 
larly branded female pedantry as the strongest 
feature in the character of French pretension. It 
diverged from France to England, and for a 
while marked the vanity of the small advances 
in literature of our female coteries. But the 
propriety of its application is now gradually 
ceasing ; for we see in every circle that attain- 
ments in literature can be accomplished with no 
loss of womanly modesty. It is in this country, 
above all others, that Knowledge asserts her 
right of general dominion, or contends if she be 
the sustaining energy of one sex, she forms the 
lighter charm, the graceful drapery of the other.”’ 

Mr. Mills has united the warmth and magnifi- 
cence of romance with the accuracy of history. 
His style has admirably adapted itself to its sub- 
ject ; while the intelligence and tact every where 
apparent are worthy of the author of the Cru- 
saders. We must recur to these volumes, every 
page of which affords matter for embellishing 
our columns. 

Each volume is decorated with an appropriate 
and gracefully designed vignette. 








An Historical and Descriptive Narrative of twenty 
years’ Residence in South America. By W. B. 
Stevenson. 3 vols. 8vo. London. Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. Edinburgh. Constable & 
Co. and Oliver & Boyd. 


Tue very circumscribed knowledge we possess of 


South America, beyond the partial information 


residence, had great facilities of observation, and 
he seems to have made good use of them. With- 
out entering into those scientific details which 
Humboldt had already so ably executed, 
Mr. Stevenson sets out by professing to deliver 
a plain unvarnished tale, and as far as our ob- 
servation goes, he has kept very closely to the 


Codes, so far as they do not interfere with the 
and wearing no badge or cross, except in the|independence of the country, are to be the fun- 
damental laws of the newly formed governments, 
Mr. Stevenson’s descriptions of the tribunals, cor- 
porate bodies, the laws and administration, the 
taxes and duties, &c. &c. must be considered par- 
ticularly important., Merely referring to these, as 
greatly enhancing the value of the work, we shall 
commence our gleanings from the first two vo- 
lumes, leaving the third, which is entirely his- 
torical, for after notice. 


the men consisted of a flannel shirt, and a pair 
of loose drawers of the same material, generall y 
white, reaching below the calves of the legs; a 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


hese volumes. Mr. Stevenson, from his long 


etter of his declaration. 
As there is reason to believe that the Spanish 


Indian Costume.—‘‘ The dress or costume of 


coarse species of rug about two yards wide and 
two and a half long, with a slit in the middle 
through which the head was passed: this gar- 
ment, if so I may style it, hanging over the 
shoulders and reaching below the knees, is called 
a poncho, The common ones seemed to be made 
from a brownish sort of wool, but some were 
very fancifully woven in stripes of different colours 
and devices, such as animals, birds, flowers, &c. 
The poncho is universally worn in all the pro- 
vinces of South America which I visited; but I 
must say here, that I considered it asan excellent 
tiding dre-s; for, hanging loosely and covering 
the whole body, it leaves the arms quite at li- 
berty to manage the whip and reins, The hat 
commonly worn is in the form of a cone, with- 
out any skirts ; for shoes they substitute a piece of 
raw bull's hide cut to the shape of the sole of the 
fot, aud tied on with slender thongs of leather. 
The females wear a long white flannel tunic, 
without sleeves, and an upper garment of black 
flannel, extending below their knees, the sides 
closed up to the waist, and the corners from 
the back brought over the shoulders and fas- 
tened to the corners of the piece in front with 
two large thorns, procured from a species of 
cactus, or with large silver brooches: it is af- 
terwards closed round the waist with a girdle 
about three inches broad, generally woven in 
devices of different colours; very often, how- 
ever, nothing but the white tunic is worn, with 
the girdle, and a small mantle or ‘cloak called 
ichella, The favourite colour, appeared to be a 
bluish green. The females generally have no- 
thing on their heads or feet, but have a profu- 
sion of silver rings on their fingers, and on 
their arms and necks an abundaxce of glass bead 
bracelets and necklaces.” 
Polygamy.—‘‘ Besides the laborious occupa- 
tion of spinning and weaving, and the usual 
household labour, each wife, (for polygamy is 
allowed, every man marrying as many wives as 
he choose, or rather, as many as he can maintain) 
has to present to her husband daily a dish of her 
own cooking, and annually a poncho of her own 
spinning and weaving, besides flannel for shirts 
and drawers. Thus an Indian’s house generally 


handy. 
Florentines and the orpasto of the Greeks. 
company divides into two sets, 
a stick about four feet along, curved at the lower 
end. A small hard ball, sometimes of wood, is 
thrown on the ground: the parties separate ; 
some advance towards the ball, and others stand 
aloof to prevent it when struck from going be- 
yond the limits assigned, which would occasion 
the loss of the 
important matters have been adjusted in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Araucania by crooked sticks 
and a ball: the decision of the dispute is that of 
the game—the winner of the game being the 
winner of the dispute. 


contains as many fireplaces and looms as he has 
wives ; and instead of asking a man how many 
wives he has, it is more polite to ask him how 
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Molina says it is like the calcio of the 
The 
Each person has 


> 





me. I was told that the most 


** At Arauco I heard that the present bishop 


of Conception, Roa, having passed the territory 
belonging to the Indians with their permission 
(a formality never to be dispensed with) on his 
visitation to Valdivia, was apprehended in re- 
turning for not having solicited and obtained a 
pass, or safe-conduct from the Uthalmapu, or 
principal political chief of the country which he 
had to traverse, called by the Indians, the Lau- 
guen Mapu, or marine district. 
was not only made prisoner, but despoiled of all 
his equipage ; and it became a matter of dispute, 
which nothing but the palican could decide, 
whether he should be put to death or allowed to 
proceed to Conception. 
in the presence of the bishop: he had the satis- 
faction of seeing his party win, and his life was 
saved, The propriety, however, of keeping the 
booty taken from him was not questioned by any 
one.” 


His lordship 


The game was played 


There is a long and interesting account of 


Lima, from which a few extracts will be amusing. 


A Convent of’ St. Dominick.—‘ The rents of this 


convent amount to about 80,000 dollars an- 
nually, and the number of friars belonging to 
the order is one hundred and forty. The pro- 
vincial prelates are elected by the chapter every 
year, being a Spgniatd agd a Creole alternately, 
and the contests run so migh, that a military 
force as sémétimes been 

prevent bloodshed. 


ound necessary to 


‘* Belonging to this order is the sanctuary of 
ging y 


Saint Rose, she having been &beata, a devotee 
of the order, wearing the Dominican habit. In 
the small chapel are several relics or remains of 
the saint, as bones, hair, &c., but more particu- 
larly a pair of dice, with which, it is pre- 
tended, when Rose was exhausted by prayers 
and penance, Christ often entertained her with 
a game.” 


Female Dress, &c. at Lima.—‘ The walking 


dress of the females of all descriptions is the 
saya y manto, which is a petticoat of velvet, 


satin, or stuff, generally black or of a cinnamon 
colour, plaited in very small folds, and rather 
elastic ; it sits close to the body, and shews it 

shape to the utmost possible advantage. At the 
bottom it is too narrow to allow the wearer to 
step forward freely, but the short step rather 
adds to than deprives her of a graceful Chis 
part of the dress is often tastefully ornamented 
round the bottom with lace, fringe, spangles, 
pearls, artificial flowers, or whatever may be 
considered fashionable. Among ladies of the 
higher order the saya is of different colours— 
purple, pale blue, lead colour, or striped. The 
manto is a hood of thin black silk, drawn round 
the waist, and then carried over the head: by 
closing it before, they can hide the whole of the 
face, one eye alone being visible ; sometimes 











derived from Spanish authors relative to its 


discovery and conquest—its recent remarkable | many fires he keeps.” 
The Palican—a Game.—* The principal out-door 


changes—its existing state—end its present and 
probable future relations with this country— 
al combine to render in a two-fold degree in- 
‘teresting such particulars as “are to be found in 








diversion among the young men is the palican 


this game is called by the Spaniards chueca, and is 


they show half the face, but this depends on the 
choice of the wearer. A fine shawl or hand- 


kerchief hanging down before, a rosary in the 
hand, silk stockings, and satiasioes, complete 





similar to one I have seen in England called 


the costume. 
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still think it both hand 





and genteel 


them choose to practise it openly. 

** When the ladies appear on public occasions, 
at the theatre, bull circus, and pascos, prome- 
nades, they are dressed in the English or French 
costume, but they are always very anxious to 
exhibit a profusion of jewellery, to which they 
are particularly partial. A lady in Lima would 


much rather possess an extensive collection of 


yrecious gems than a gay equipage. They are 
immoderately fond of perfumes, and spare no 
expense in procuring them: it is a well-known 
fact, that many poor females attend at the arch- 
bishop’s gate, and after receiving a pittance, im- 
mediately purchase with the money agua rica, or 
some other scented water. Even the ladies, not 


content with the natural fragrance of flowers, | 


add to it, aud spoil it by sprinkling them with 
lavender water, spirit of musk, or ambergris, and 
often by fumigating them with gum benzoin, 
musk and amber, particularly the mistura, which 
is a compound of jessamine, wall flowers, orange 
flowers and others, picked from the stalks. 
Small apples and green limes are also filled with 
slices of cinnamon and cloves, The mixture is 
generally to be found ona salveg; at a, lady’s 
toilette? they will distribute’ i¢, among. their 
friends: by asking ffr~a: pocket handkércbief, 
tying up a small quantity in’ thé’ corner, and 
sptinkling it witsdéut perfame, expecting the 
compliment ‘ that it ia mostdelicately seasoned.’” 

African Custom,—{n the suburbs of Sau La- 
zaro are cofiad.as ar clubs belonging to the dif- 
ferent castes or nations of the Africans, where 
they hold their meetings in a very orderly man- 
ner, generally on a Sunday afternoon ; on if any 
one of the royal family belonging to the respec- 
tive nations is to be found in the city, he or she 
is called the ‘ing or Queen of the cofradia, and 
treated with every mark-of respect. 1 was well 
acquainted with a family in Lima, in which there 
was an old female slave, who had lived with 
them for upwards of fifty years, and who was the 
acknowledged Queen of the Mandingos, she 
being, according to their statement, a princess. 
On particular days she was conducted trom the 
house of her master, by anumber of black people, 
to the cofradia, dressed as gaudily as possible ; 


j@ spirited horse, al uso del pa's, astride, arm her- 


-leomr 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


** the hoou 1s undoubtedly derived from the 
Moors, and to a stranger it has a very curious 
appearance ; however, | confess that I became 
so reconciled to the sight, that 1 thought and 
This 
dress is peculiar to Lima; indeed I never saw 
it worn any where else in South America. It 
is certainly very convenient, for at a moment’s 
notice a lady can, without the necessity of chang- 
ing her under-dress, put on her saya y manto, 
and go out; and no female will walk in the 
street in any, other in the day time. For the 
¢vening .promenade an English dress is often 
adopted, but in general a large shaw! is thrown 
over the head, and a hat is worn over all; be- 
tween the folds of the shawl it is. not uncommon 
to perceive a lighted cigar; for although many 
of the fair sex are addicted to smokiog, none of 


rattle, made of the jaw-bone of an ass or a mule, 
having the teeth loose, so that by striking it with 
one hand they would rattle in their sockets. For 
a full chorus, they sometimes hold a short bone 
in their hand, and draw it briskly backward and 
forward over the teeth: it does not produce 
much harmony, it is true; but if David found 
harmony in his harp, Pan in his pipes, and A- 
pollo in his lyre; if a shepherd find music in his 
reed, and a mandarin in the géng, why should 
not the Queen of Mandingo find it in the jaw- 
bone of an ass or a mule! 
“The walls of the cofradias are ornamented 
with likenesses in fresco of the different royal 
personages who have belonged to them. ‘The 
purpose of the institution is to help those to good 
masters, who have been sO unfortunate as to 
meet with bad ones; but as a master can object 
to selling his slave, unless he prove by law that 
he has been cruelly treated, which is very diffi- 
cult, or next to impossible, the cofradias raise a 
fund by contributions, and free the slave, to 
which the master cannot dbjéct; but this slave 
now becomes tacitly the slave of the cofradia, 
and must return by instalments the money paid 
for his manumission.” 

English Manufactures. —‘* On entering a 
;house in Lima or in any other part of Peru that 
| visited, almost every object reminded me of 
{England ; the windows were glazed with Eng- 
lish glass—the brass furniture and ornaments on 
‘the commodes, tables, chairs, &c...-were English 
—the chintz or dimity hangings, the linen and 
cotton dresses of the females, and the cloth 
coats, cloaks, &c. of the men, were all English : 
—the tables were covered either Ma plate or 
| English earthenware, and ‘Baglish glass, knives, 
forks, &c.; and even the kitehen. Utensils, if of 
iron, were English; in fine, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all weré either of English or South 
American manufacture.” 

A Heroine.— The valley of Chancay is the 
hirth-place of the celebrated ‘Mina de la huaca, 
young lady of the huaca, taking her name from 
the huaca, the farm where she was born. She 
stood six feet high, which was a very extraordinary 
stature, as the Peruvian females are generally 
low. Extremely fond of masculine exercis:s, 
nothing wa more agreeable to her than to as- 
sist in apprehending runaway slaves, or in tak- 
ing the robbers who sometimes’*haunt the road 
between this place and Lima, She would mount 








self with a-brace of pistols, and a hastu de rejon, 
a lance, and with three or four‘men she would 
scour the environs of the valley and the road to 
Lima, where she became more dreaded than a 





for this purpose her young mistresst’s would lend 
her jewels to a considerable amount, besides 
waich the poor old woman was bedizened with a 
profusion of artificial flowers, feathers, and other | 
orvaments. Her master had presented her with 
a silver sceptre, and this necessary appendage of 
royalty was on such occasions always carried by 
her. It has often gratified my best feelings, 
when Mama Rosu was seated in the porch of her 
master’s house, to see her subjects come and 
kneel before her, ask her blessing, and kiss her 
hand. I have followed them to the cofradia, 
and seen, her majesty seated on her throne, and! 

© through the ceremony of royalty without a 

ush, On her arrival, and at her departure, the 





jrality of the native females; she was frank, 


I pet pados, or mounied police-officers, 
I visited her at her residence, and found her 
better instructed in literature than the gene- 


obliging, and courteous, managing her own es- 
tate,.a sugar plantation, to the best advantage, 
superintending the whole of the business herself. 
Destructive Insect.—Vhe destractive qualities 
of the comejen are so active, that *‘ in the space 
of one night it will penetrate the hardest wood, 
or any other simila~ substance. Ihave been as- 
sur‘d, that in the same space of time, it has 
been known to perforate a bale of paper, passing 
quite through twenty-four reams, This insect 
builds its nest under the eaves of the houses, of 


poor creatures would sing to their music, which 
consisted of a large drum, formed of a piece of 
hollow wood, one end beifig covered with the 
skin of a kid, put on while fresh, and braced by 
placing -it near some lighted charcoal; and « 
string of catgut, fastened to a bow, which was 
struck witb a small cane ; to these they added a 








swallows in the fabrication of their nests; but 
the comejen continues bis for several yards in 
length: The greatest care is necessary to pre- 
vent their entering a store:or any such place, 
where their depredations swould cause a consi. 
derable decrease in the value of the contents, 
The natives sometimes daulstheir nests with tar, 
which destroys the whole,swarm ; for if dis. 
turbed, they will divide inte different societies, 
and each will separately search for a convenient 
place in which to form a newene.” 
PurpleDye.—“ ‘The smal} shell-fish found on the 
rocks near to Santa Elena areworthy of notice, as [ 
believe them to be the true Turbines. They are 
about the size of a hazel nut, shaped like a snail, 
and by different operations ,the: beautiful purple 
dye is obtained from them. . Some prick the fish 
with a needle or cactus thern, and then press it 
down into the shell ‘till a small quantity of 
milky juice appears, into jwhich a portion of 
cotton is dipped ; it is put,nto an earthen jar or 
cup, and the fish is placed again on the rock : 
others take the fish out of the shell, and Jay it 
on their hands ; they press it with a knife from 
the head towards the tail.or the slender part, 
which becomes filled with liquid, and is cut off, 
and cotton is applied to absorb the moisture, 
otherwise thread is passe through it. When 
the cotton is soaked in the liquor, and a sufficient 
quantity is obtained, it is mixed with as much 
dry cotton as it will conveniently make.damp, the 
cotton being well carded or teased ; it is after- 
wards dried.and spun ; when thread is used it is 
only drawn through the liquor and dried. The 
colour is at first a pale yellow, it. subsequently 
changes to a greenish hue, and in the course of 
a few hours it acquires the beautiful purple tinge 
so much admired by. the ancients, and which no 
future washing or exposure to the air can alter, 
The thread dyed by the liquid procured from this 
small fish is often sold.iu Guayaquil, and is called 
caracolillo, fropy caraeyl, @ snail.’’. 

The Alligator. TE yavefgequently seen the 
alligators, or Jagartog,.fi een or- twenty feet 
long. They feed principaj}y on fish, which they 
catch in the rivers,. and are known, sometimes to 
go in a company of ten.or twelve to the mouths 
of the small rivers and creeks, where two or 
three ascend while the tide is high, leaving the 
rest at the mouth ; when the tide has fallen, one 
party besets the mouth of the creek, while the 
other swims down the stream, flapping their 
tails, and driving the fish into the very jaws of 
their devourers, which catch them, and lift 
their heads out of the water to swallow them. 

«* When these voracious creatures cannot pro- 
cure a sufficient quantity of fish to satisfy their 
hunger, they betake themselves to the savanas, 
where they destroy the calves and foals, lurking 
about during the day, and seizivg their prey 
when asleep at night, which they drag to the 
water side, and there devour it. The cattle and 
the dogs appear sensible of their danger when 
they go to the rivers to drink, and will how] [low] 
aud bark until they have attracted the attention 
of the lagartos at one place, and then drop back 
and run to another, where they drink in a hurry, 
and immediately leave the water side ; other- 
wise, as has been the case, an alligator would 
seize on them by the nose, drag them under the 
water, and drown and eat them. 

«« When the lagarto has once tasted the flesh of 
animals it will almost abandon the fish, and re- 
side principally ashore. I crossed the large 
plain of Babaoyo, where I saw a living one, 
buried, except the head, in the clay, beside the 
remains of several dead ones. On inquiring how 
they came there, the montubios, a name given 
here to the peasantry, told me, that when the 





a glutinous clay, similar to that used by the; 


rains fall in the mountains great. part of this 
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savana is inundated, at which time the lagartos 
prow! about in search ‘of the cattle remaining on 
the small islands that are then formed; and 
when the waters retire they are left embedded 
in the clay, till the ensuing rains set them at li- 
berty ; they feed on flies, and can exist in this 
manner for six or seven months. When found 
in this state the natives always kill them ; some- 
times by piercing them with lances between the 
fore leg and the body, the only visible part in 
which they. are vulnerable; if they be not 
prepared with a lance, they collect wood, and 
kindle a fire as “near to the mouth of the 
lasarto as they dare ‘venture, and burn him to 
death. 

“These animals: will sometimes seize human 
beings when bathing, ‘and even take children 
from the shores ; after’ having succeeded once or 
twice they will venture to take men or women 
from the balsas, if they can surprise them when 
asl ep; but they are remarkably timid, and any 
noise will drive them from their purpose. They 
have also been known to swim alongside a small 
canoe, and to suddenly place one of their paws 
on the edge and upset it, when they immediately 
seize the unwary victim. Whenever it is known 
that acebado, one that has devoured either a 
human being or cattle, is in the neighbourhood, 
all the people join in the common cause to de- 
stroy it ; this they often effect by means of a noose 
of strong hide rope, baited with some animal 
food ; when the lagarto seizes tlie bait, its upper 
jaw becomes entangled with thé rope, and the 
people immediately attack it with their lances, 
and generally kill it. 

« The natives divert themselves:in catching the 
lagartos alive ; they entjloy two methods, equally 
terrific and dangerous to @ spectator, at first 
sight; both of these were'S@xhibited to Count 
Ruis; when we were at’Babidoyo, on our way to 
Quito. A man takes ‘ih hi8 ‘right hand a trun- 
cheon, called a ‘toleté; this is of hard wood, 
about two feet long, having a ball formed at each 
end, into which are fasténed ‘two iron harpoons, 
and to’ the middle of this truncheon a plaited 
thong is fastened. The man takes this in his 
hand, plunges into the river, and holds it hori- 
zontally. on the surface'of the water, grasping a 
dead fowl with the same hand, ‘and swimming 
with the other: he places himself in a right line 
with the lagarto, which is almost sure to dart at 
the fowl; when this happens thé truncheon is 
placed in a vertical position, and at the moment 
that the jaw of the lagarto is thrown up, the to- 
lete is thrust into the mouth ; so that when the 
jaw falls down again the two harpoons become 
fixed, and the animal is dragged to the shore by 
the cord fastened to the tolete. When on shore 
the appearance of the lagarto is really most hor- 
ible; his enormous jaws propped up by the 
tolete, showing his large sharp teeth ; his eyes 
projecting almost out of his head; the pale 
red colour of the ‘fiéshy substance on his 
uader jaw, as well a8 that of the roof of the 
mouth ; the impenetrable armour of scales which 
covers the body, with the huge paws and tail, 
all contribute to render the spectacle appalling ; 
and although’ oie is perfectly aware’ that in its 
present state it is harmless, yet it is almost im- 
possible to look on it without feeling what fear 
is The natives now surround the lagarto and 
bait it like a bull; holding before it any thing 
that is red, at which it runs, when the man 
jumps on one side and avoids being struck by it, 
hile the animal continues to ran forward in a 
traight line, till checked by the thong which is 
astened to the tolete. When tired of teasing 
te poor brute, they kill it by thrusting a lance 
own its throat, or under the fore leg into its 
ody; unless hy accident it be thrown on its 


— 
back, when it may be pierced in any part of the 
belly, which is soft and easily penetrated. 

‘* The other method is, by taking a fowl in one 
hand, and asharp strong knife in the other ; the 
man swims. till he is directly opposite to the 
alligator, and at the moment when it springs at 
the fowl the man dives under the water, leaving 
the fowl on the surface ; he then holds up the 
knife to the belly of the animal, and cuts it open, 
when the alligator immediately rolls over on its 
back, and is carried away by the stream. Much 
has been said about the surprising agility of some 
of the Spanish bull fizhters, and I have often be- 
held feats that have astonished me ; but this di- 
version at Babaoyo, for so the natives consider it, 
evinced more bravery and agility than I had ever 
before witnessed, The teeth of the alligator are 
often taken from the jaws, and yesquer:s, small 
tinder boxes, which are generally carried in the 
pocket for the purpose of lighting cigars, are 
made from them ; they are beautifully white, and 
equal to the finest ivory ; some are four inches 
long, and I have seen them. most delicately 
carved, and mounted with gold or silver.” 

These quotations will. give some idea of the 
amusing information with which the work 
abounds ; and there is besides so much of use- 
ful and judicious observation on the various 
manufactures and articles of trade as cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the mercantile and 
scientific reader. Altogether, Mr. Stevenson's 


labours may be accounted as very important, 
appearing as they do at the present juncture. 


“ O’er the clad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as bound! ss, and our sou's as free— 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows roam, 

Survey our enpire, and behold our home ! 

These are our realins, no limits to their sway, 

Our flag the scevtre all who meet obev. 

Ours the wild life in tumult stil]to range, 

From toil to rest, and joy in every chauze. 

Oh, who can tell, uot thou, luxuriods siave, 

Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave.” 

Is thus rendered.,: 

* Sur une eau bouillaute et des flots azurés, 

Libres dan: nos désits, de combats alterés ; 

Fendant londe rebeile 1 la vazue indocile, 

Pannant partout la mort & q:ti cherchenn asile. 

Notre empire est ces mers, ces yaisseaux nos palais, 
Point de limite, ici nous rezpons A jamais. 

Mais l’on peut diriger nos coutanés Sduvages, * 

Du repos au dangers, dey plaisirsamx ouvrages, 

Qui pent dire? non-toi, Hiche luxurieux, 

Dont Came pent ramper é&n'tont temps, en tous licux.” 

One more example, and we have done: 

** How gloriousiv her gallant course she goes, 

Her white wings dving, never from her foes ; 

She walks the waters like a thing of lif+, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

Who would not brave the battle -fire, the wreck, 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ?” 

** Qu’il parait imposant ' que son cours est uni! 

I] semble reculer ;—jamais de Vennemi ! 

Qui ne voudrait dompter le fen de son navire, 
Et chez soi prisonnier ne voudrait le conduire, 
11 marche sur les eaux d’un air si glorieux ! 
Et dirige au parfait son vel impétueux.” 

On the weakness and the misconception of the 
last passage, particularly, we need not dilate. 
Madeé Thomas has undertaken a task far above 
her powers; she has produced a pretty piece of 
generally harmonious versification, but it is the 
Corsair in a consumption, without either colour 
or strength. 








Le Corsaire traduit de lV Anglais en vers Francais. 
Par Mad? Lucile Thomas. Hubert, Paris. 
Duffield, Bath. . 


Ir were well for.every. poet, if, by a testamen- 
tary command, Or (should he have no occasion 
for the parade of a will) by a prayer infused into 
his last dying speech and confession, he could 
keep his works from translation. To take a 
simile from the great and fashionable science of 
gastronomy, a poem and its translation are like 
a made dish—the poem the dish prepared by one 
of your eight hundred a-year professors, Hook's 
Mons. Rissole, one who dresses wild ducks by a 
gold repeater, and watches the progress of a 
stew through an eye-glass—let this triumph of the 
culinary repository be afterwards drest or mur- 
dered by a plain cook, one of your mere builing, 
roasting, pudding-making people, and what be- 
comes of the rich odour which made “ the very 
breathing it’ delight,” the exquisite flavour which 
brought tears upon your lips—(is not that Dr. 
Kitchiner’s phrase for the ancient vulgarism of 
making your mouth water ?) what is become of all 
this 1—Gone, evaporated—how stale, flat, unpro- 
fitable! And is not translating a fine poem like 
spoiling a fine dish? For a translator to do his 
original justice, he should have the same turn of 
mind, the same powers, in shurt be an equal ge- 
nius. We shall not here pause to inquire whether 
such a one would not:be better employed on an 
original subject ; but only advert to the necessity 
of such coincidence. Pope’s Imitations of Horace 
are finer in their way than his translation of 
Homer. Perhaps of all poets, Lord Byron, and 
of al! his works, the Corsair, are the least sus- 
ceptible of a trauslation, above all into French ; 
many of the finest couplets depead s0 much on 
their close, strong, antithesis; and these, diluted 
into alexandrines, would, indeed, be turning 
brandy into milk and water. This task has been 
undertaken by a French woman---Lord Byron 
translated on the strength of Eau de Cologne! 
A short specimen, or rather contrast between the 
two, will serve to give an idea of the whole, That 





fine commencing passage— 
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WEDDELL’S VOYAGE TO THE SOUTU POLE, 
[Second Notice.] 

In order that no time might be lost in announc- 
ing the above Yoltime, gur notice of it last week 
was the result ofa’Rery tapid perusal. By.this 
mode, to which negessity sometimes urges us, if 
minor or even nice. points, escape and minutia 
be overlooked, the scope’ and ency of works 
and their general effect are perhaps as readily 
grasped as by a lingering and tardy research— 
particularly in lively and ‘interesting narrative 
like that of our author, which carries the teader 
forward with a delightful tension, ever keeping 
the mind on the alert, but‘never to a pitch of . 
irksomeness. A more minute examination has 
however fully confirmed our first approval, and 
we are persuaded that every extract for which 
our limits allow room, will adduce evidence of 
the worth of Mr. Weddell’s labours, 
The introductory Chapter is preceded by a 
graphic display of the Track of the Jane and 
Beaufoy, the execution of which evinces great 
tact in‘ nautical and hydrographital science. 
Charts are also given of the River of Santa Cruz, 
Port St. Elena, Berkley’s Sound (Falkland Isles) 
South Sietland, Cape Horn, and part of the 
Coast of Tierra dei Fuego, witli such particulars 
relating to bearings, anchorage, &c. as must ren- 
der these auxiliaries juvaluable to mariners, 

The following are. among the instances in 
which the author, by detecting the blunders and 
mistakes of former navigators, arrests the con- 
tinuance of error :— 

South Iceland.— Our latitude by observation 
being 65° 2i’, and longitude by chronometers 
45° v2', we were in a situation to have seen what 
is represented on the South Atlantic chart in 
common use, as South Iceland, but, alas! no 
such placé exists, 

‘“‘It'is much to be regretted that any men 
should be so ill-advised as to propagate hydro- 
graphical falsehoods ; and I pity those who, 
when they meet with an appearance that is likely 
to throw some light on the state of the globe, are 





led through gh mgs 4 to forego the examina~ 
tion of it, But the extreme reluctance [ have to 
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excite’ painful feelings any where, restrains me 
from dealing that just censure which is due to 
many of my fellow seamen, who, by negligence, 
narrow views of pecuniary interest, or timidity, 
have omitted many practicable investigations, 
the want of which continues to be felt by the 
nation, and more especially by merchants and 
ship-owners. - - - 

*¢ Many of the doubtful rocks laid down in the 
chart of the North Atlantic lave been probably 
objects similar to what 1 have described, [islands 
of black ice, covered with earth,] and still re- 
main unascertained, to the great annoyance of 
all cautious navigators.” 

The Auroras.—‘* On the 17th of April, the 
east end of Georgia bore N E 3 N, distant about 
14 miles. Ihe wind freshened at south and pro- 
duced a cross and disagreeable sea: on the 18th 
the wind was southerly, and the weather foggy, 
which prevented my getting sight of the shag 
rocks as 1 had intended. ‘They are represented 
as situated in the latitude 55° 46’, and longitude 
45° 25’, and are said to be even with the water, 
which I believe not to be the case, as I have been 
credibly informed that they appear in three 
pinnacles, or in the shape of sugar loaves 60 or 
70 feet high, with a reef running round them. 
These reefs, 1 presume, have given rise to the 
supposed existence of the Aurora Islands. The 
Atrevida Spanish man-of-war having been sent 
in 1796 to survey what are called the Auroras, 
probably saw these rocks, and by a confused con- 
currence of circumstances, the commander sup- 
posed he had discovered three islands, which were 
accordingly officially reported to the Spanish 
government. ‘These islands have since found a 
place in our charts, with the track of the Atrevida 
round them; giving credit to which every body 
has been led to believe 4m sheir-existence ; con- 
sequently in relation to'the track.of ships bound 
round Cape Horn, the notion must be a great 
hindrance to sfavigation.” 

The information comnected with the Cuarrts 
forms so valuable a portion of Mr. Weddell’s 
work, as to make a few brief examples indis- 
pensable : 

Elena.—* Port St. Elena lies in latitude 44° 
34’ 10", and longitude, (by means of chronome- 
ters, compared with four sets of lunar observa- 
tions taken eight days previous, ) 65932! 2¢". 

** ‘The bay affords good shelter from S by E via 
west, to E by S; and, as the heavy and pre- 
vailing winds are between these points, thi: 
place may well be recommended to stop at for a 
few days. ‘lhe winds are seldom from south 
east, and generally light ; and, the tide running 
strony across the entrance of the bay, the sea, 
during strong S E winds, is a good deal cut off.’ 

Santa Crus.—[Directions for sailing into the 
river are given at the end of the volume.] 

South Orkneys‘ 1 had landed on these 
islands the year before; but having a loadea 
ship, and no second vessel, Iwas obliged to re- 
linquish a deliberate examination of their shores 
for that season. Being nowclose under the land. 
I sent a hoat from cach vessel to explore them. 
We continued to tack the vessels about in a bay, 
which, from Saddle Island forming part of it, we 
called Saddle Island Bay. ‘the ice bergs, which 
form in the bays in winter, and break away. it 
the summer, now produced so much drift ice, 
that we had frequently to work ship to avoid 

striking it. This coast is, if possible, more ter- 
tific in eppeegence than South Shetland. The 
tops of the islayds, for the most part, terminat« 
in craggy towering. peaks, and look not unlike 
the mountain-tops of a sunken land. © The loftiest 
0: these summits, towering up to a point, I de- 
nominated Noble’s Peak, in honour of en. es- 


Edinburgh. This Peak, in a clear day, may be 
seen at the distance of fifteen leagues.—Having 
made observations for settling the latitude and 
longitude of Saddle Island, I found the latitude 
of its centre to be 66° 37/ 50", and longitude by 
means of three chronometers 44° 52’ 45” west of 
Greenwich.” 

Fatkland Islands.—‘‘ Having spent two win- 
ters among the Falkland Islands, and visited 
nearly all their harbours, I may venture to speak 
of them with the expectation of advancing sume- 
thing that may be useful to strangers. 

“ This uninhabited group, which is now ge- 
nerally known by the name of the Falkland 
Islands, consists of nearly ninety islands lying 
between the latitude of 51° and 54° 435’ S, 
and between longitude 57° 40’ and 61° 40’ W. 
Two of them are of considerable extent, and 
these (the two main islands, from which the 
others take their name) are properly called the 
East and West Falklands. The western 
island is by much the largest ; but is soindented, 
that its exact size cannot be easily ascertained, 
Its greatest length, from N E to S W, is nearly 
100 miles, and its greatest breadth about 50. 
The eastern island, the length of which from 
N EtoS W is about 78 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 47, is also so indented, that in one 
place two bays nearly meet. 

‘* Between the tyo main islands the sound is 
from 7 to 12 miles broad; and many of the 
smaller islands are situated in it. This channel 
is navigabie for ships of any size, and by attend- 
ing to the best chart, which is that of Lieutenant 
Edgar, it may be passed through with safety, as 
all the dangers are there laid down. The har- 
bours in this sound I have anchored in, and 
have found them commodious, and, indeed, 
equal to any in the world. Qn the northern 
coast of the western island there are many en- 
trances; the principal one is that leading to 
Port Egmont, and which may be seen from some 
distance at sea, By keeping the opening about 
SE byS, (by compass,) it may be sailed into 
without risk. 

“* About 9 miles N N W from the entrance lie 
two islets; by passing within half a mile of the 
western side of these the course will be about 
SSELE, 

‘©The harbour of Port Egmont is spacious 
even toa fault; for its enormous size, during 
strong winds, renders the communication with 
the shore inconvenient. The best anchorage is 
immediately off the creek at the foot of the ruins 
bearing N N W, in 9 fathoms water, about three- 
fourths of a mile from the shore. Off the east 
point of the creek runs a reef, which is marked 
vut by the kelp. The bottom here is so tough, 
chat, after having broke many blocks and hand- 
spokes, I was obliged to heave the vessel close 
down at low water, and wait forthe tide to flow 
the anchor out of the ground. 

“The next principal anchorage to Port Eg- 
mont is West Point Peetene which lies at the 
western extremity of the south land of Berke- 
ley’sSound. The Jason Islands lie to the N W, 
and are much in the way of the southern ap- 
proach. Strangers should be careful to avoid 
chese islands in the night time, or in unsettled 
weather, as the tide runs so strong and irregular 
chrough them as to render a ship almost un- 
manageable. The south passage to West Point 
Harbour is easily made by being careful when 
coming from the westward to haul close round 
West Point Island, so as to enter the gut or chan- 
ael ; by neglecting this précautior, with the wine 
rom the westward, Ps may fall to leeward <1 
he passage, and find it dificult to work out 0} 
lie lee bays, into which there is frequently a 
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heavy westerly swell rolling, The latitude of 
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the anc is 51° 94°15", ‘and the longitude 


by a number of deductions from celestial obser. 
vations and chronometers 60° Sc’ 30". The best 


anch is abreast of a small cove on the so 
side of the harbour, in five fathoms, over a = 
tom of sand and mud, The velocity of the tide js 
scarcely perceptible in this situation, though it 
rises about 9 feet by the shore, and it flows on 
the full and change of the moon at 30 minutes 
past 7 in the morning. 

“From the south entrance of the gut, North 
Island lies S 25° W, distant 22 miles. New 
Island I consider the most easy of access of any 
in the western quarter. Ship Harbour, which js 
commodious, lies in latitude 519 4% 36", and 
longitude 61° 9, _ Though by difference of time 
from Cape Horn, the longitude of which I make 
by lunar observations and time-keepers 67° 19 
45", it will be 61° 15’. The mean 61° 9 may, 
however, be nearer the truth. 

“Ship Harbour being -he anchorage in this 
island the most to be recommended, I shall ob- 
serve that in proceeding to it with a strong 
westerly wind, as rounding the north end of the 
island, the sail on the ship should be particularly 
attended to, as the gusts of wind off the highland 
blow with great violence. With the wind jat 
S W the south passage may be chosen. A 
cluster, called Seal Rocks, lie off the south end 
of New Island, between which ard the rocks 
is the best passage, and by keeping without the 
edge off the kelp, which lies off a short distance 
from the end of the island, there is no danger, 
The small round islands, on the eastern side of 
New Island, have good channels within, and be- 
tween them Ship Harbour is the third bay from the 
south, and may be easily recognised by having a 
smal! island, which I called Ship Island, in it. 
Behind this is the best anchorage in seven fa- 
thoms water, ina bottoin: of stiff clay ; with the 
south point of Ship Island bearing S E, covering 
the'S E point of the bay. The anchorage is 
perfectly land-locked.” 

Berkeley's Sound.—‘* 1 shall now say some- 
thing in regard to the eastern main island. The 
principal port has many names, but that by 
which it is generally known is port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley’s Sound. 

“The harbour of Port Louis lies in latitude 
51° 32, and longitude 58° 5! 30". The entrance 
of the bay, which is formed on one side by the 
NE point ofthe main island, is immediately 
seen on approaching Within a few miles; and to 
Hog Island, about seven miles up the bay, the 
passage is quite open. On drawing near this 
island, two large beds of kelp will be observed, 
between which is a passage running about W 
by N. ‘I have sounded among this kelp, and 
found from seven to ten fathoms; but as there 
may be rocks interspersed, it should not be 
passed through with a ship. The channel to 
the anchorage off the ruins may be seen by re- 
ferring to the plan, which I took with as much ac- 
curacy as my peculiar circumstances would allow. 

“ Offthe N E point of the bay there is a lecge 
above water, called the Volunteer Rocks, and 
NE by E, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the point, lies a sunken rock, upon which @ 
French frigate was lost in February 1820.” 

South Shetland Islands.—*“ ‘The discovery of 
chis Archipelago was made by Mr. William 
Smith, commander of the brig William, on a pas- 
sage from Monte Video to Valparaiso in 1819. 

“ The northern range of South Shetland 
Islands lie between latitude 61° and 65°, and 
toigitude 54° and 65°, and consist of 12 main 
Slands ‘and’ innumerable rocks’ above water. 
their extent was first ascertained by Mr. Ed- 
ward Barnsfield, then master of the Frigate An- 
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“To the eastward of Cape Melville is Bale Soak Grorgia ; birds and amphibious animals 


al 
man’s Island, which 75. evident! + volcanic, asin 
passing it in the yéar 1821, within-200 yards, 1 
observed smoke issuing through the fissures of 
the rock, andl apparently with much force. The 
figure of this island is nearly round; and it is 
about one-eighth of a mile in diameter, and 
400 feet high, partaking of the form of a, sugar- 
loaf. There are several good harbours in these 
islands.” 

Having given the foregoing samples of the more 
scientific parts of the voyage, we shall next cater 
for the general reader, and inthe first instance 
quote a short account of South Georgia. 

“South Georgia was discovered by a Mon- 
sieur La Roche, in the year 1675. It was vi- 
sited by a vessel called the Lyon in 1756; but 
was not explored till Captain Cook did so in the 
Resolution, in the year 1771. 

“IT need not remind the reader of the great 
advantages navigation, and geography in gene- 
ral, have acquired from the discoveries and inves- 
tigations of that able navigator ; but the public 
may not be aware of the great extent to which 
his researches in the south, in particular, have 
been beneficial to Great Britain. 

‘« His official report regarding the island of 
South Georgia, in which he gave an account of 
the great number of sea-elephants (called by 


are the’only inhabitants. Mr. Weddell’s descrip- 
tion of several of the feathered tribe, the peculiar 
instincts of which are little known, will we think 
be acceptable : 

“ The king-penguins, (or, as they ought pro- 
perly to be called, pinguins, the name being 
evidently derived from the Latin word pinguedo, 
on account of its fatness,) are of a very gre- 
garious nature. They go in large flocks along 
the shore, erect, and with a waddling gait. 
When seen through a hazy atmosphere, they 
may be not inaptly mistaken for a body of men ; 
and, indeed, Sir John Narborough has whimsi- 
cally likened them to ‘little children standing up 
in white aprons.’ Those which’ he describes, 
however, were a very diminutive species in com- 
parison with the king penguin, to which I refer. 

‘«In pride, these birds are perhaps not sur- 
passed even by the peacock, to which in beauty 
of plumage they are indeed very little inferior,— 
as may be seen in our principal museums. Dur- 
the time of moulting, they seem to repel each 
other with disgust, on account of the ragged state 
of their coats ; but as they arrive at the maximum 
of splendour they re-assemble, and no one who 
has not completed his plumage is allowed to enter 
the community. Their frequently looking down 
their front and sides in order to contemplate the 





him sea-lions) and fur seals found on the 
shores, induced several enterprising merchants | 
to fit out vessels to take them; the elephants 
for their oil, and the seals for their skins. These 
animals are now almost extirict; but I have 
been credibly informed that, since the year in| 
which they were known to be so abundant, not 
less than 20,000 tons of sea-elephant oil have; 
been procured for the London market. A quan- 
tity of fur seal-skins were usually brought along 
with a cargo of oil; but formerly the furriers in 

England had not the method of dressipg them, 
on which account they were of sa little value, as 
to be almost neglected. : 

“At the same time, however, the Americans 
were carrying from Georgia cargoes of these 
skius to China, where they frequently obtained a’ 
Price of from 5 to 6 dollars a-piece, It is gene-| 
rally known that the English did not enjoy the 
same privilege ; by which means the Americans 
took entirely out of our bands this valuable 
article of trade, 

_“ The number of skins brought from off Geor- 
gia by ourselves and foreigners cannot be es- 
timated at fewer than 1,200,000. I may here| 
also remark, that the [sland of Desolation, which 
Captain Cook likewise visited, and first made 
known, has been a source of scarcely less profit 


presumed, that during the time these two islands 
have been resorted to for the purpose of trade, 
more than 2000 tons of shipping, and from two 
to three hundred seamen, have been employed 
annually in this traffic. z 

“ The island is about 96 miles long, and its 
mean breadth about 10. It is so indented with 
bays, that in several places, where they are on 
opposite sides, they are so deep as to make the 

istance from the ove side to the other very small. 

Near the west end, in particular, there is a neck 
of this kind, about half a mile broad, over which 

ats are frequently transported. 

“ The tops of the mountains are lofty, and per- 
petually covered with snow ; but in the valleys, 

uring the summer season, vegetation is rather 

abundant, Almost the only natural production 
of the Soilis a strong bladed. grass, the length of 
Which is in general about two feet; it grows in 
tufts on mounds three or four feet from the 
ground.” 


perfection of their exterior brilliancy, and to re- 
move any speck which might sully it, is truly 
amusing to an observer. 

‘* About the beginning of January they pair, 
and lay their eggs. During the time of hatching, 
the male is remarkably assiduous, so hat when 
the hen has occasion to go off to feed and wash, 
the egg is transported to him, which is done by 
placing their toes together, and’ rolling it from 
the one to the other, using their beaks to place 
it properly. As they have uo nest, it is to be 
remarked, that the egg is carried between the 
tail and legs, where the female, in particular, has 
a cavity for the purpose. ~ 

«« The hen keeps charge of her young nearly 
atwelvemonth, during which time they change 
and complete their plumage; and in teaching 
them to swim, the mother has frequently to use 
some artifice; for when the young one refuses 
to take the water, she entices it to the side of a 
rock, and cunningly pushes it in, and this is re- 
peated until it takes the sea of its own accord. 
There are three other kinds of penguins, all of 
them nearly of the same size, but little more 
than half the bigness of that which I have de- 
scribed, Their plumage is not near so fine, but 
they walk erect, and are of the same form with 
the king penguin.” - - - 

“« The Albatross (the Diomedia of ornithology) 
is a bird which has been often seen by navigators 
off the Cape of Good Hope, and in southern 
latitudes, and has been frequently described ; 
but as the species abounds in the island of 
Georgia, I shall record some observations I have 
made in regard to their domestic habits, &c. 

“ A fall grown albatross sometimes measures 
16 or 17 feet from the tip of one wing to the tip 
of the other when expanded; but more com- 
monly they average about 12 feet. These birds 
are so abundantly covered with feathers, that, 
when plucked, they appear not above one-half 
the original size, and our astonishment at their 
apparent magnitude immediately vanishes. 1 
have found them when cleaned, to weigh from 
12 to 25lb. 

“ There is something humorously remarkable 
in their way of mating : the couple approach one 
another with great apparent ceremony, bringing 
their beaks repeatedly together, swinging their 
heads, and contemplating each other with very 





No land quadrupeds, it seems, are fpund at 


deliberate attention, Sometimes this will con- 
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tinue for two hours together, and to a person in- 
clined to be amused, the whole transaction would 
appear not unlike one of our own formal courtships 
in pantomime. They have great power in their 
beaks, and, ‘when on the nest, I have observed 
them defend themselves for half an hour against 
an active dog. Their feet are webbed and remark- 
ably large, so that when the water is smooth 
they can walk on the surface with hardly any 
assistance from theirs wings, and the noise of 
their tread is heard at a considerable distance, 
Their eggs are inferior to those of geese, but 
have less yolk, and more white in proportion 
to their size, and weigh generally one pound 
and three-quarters. All birds of the alba- 
tross and gull kind lay their eggs in October, and, 
when new laid, they are a great source of re- 
freshment.” - - - 

“* The bird next in size found here, is called 
by sailors a Nelly: it isof the peter 1 kind, aud 
of a mixed grey and brown colour, having an un- 
pleasing appearance, and being extremely vo- 
racious. ‘Their fondness for blubber often in- 
duces them to eat so much that they are unable 
to fly. A flock of perhaps five or six hundred 
has been known to devour 10 tons of the sea- 
elephant fat in six or eight hours. From this 
appetite for oily food, their flesh is uneatable, 
nor are their eggs so good as those of the other 
birds | have mentioned.” 

Though we shall in all likelihood take up this 
work again, the present is the most proper time 
to mention a part of its contents of too much use 
to be overlooked ; viz. Observations on the Na- 


vigation round Cape Horn ; Observations on the 
Wind and Weather; Tables for finding the 
Longitude by Chronometers ; Tables of Lat. and 
Long, of Places; Tables exhibi:ing the Tem- 
perature of Air and Water; and Observations 
on the Moon. These are placed at the end of the 


volume. The want of an Index is.a great defect. 








MARSH AEL’S ROYAE NAV HE BIOGRAPHY: 
Second and Concluding Notice. 

In our introduction to this volume we alluded to 
the affair of the Bounty, which made so much 
noise at the time, and to which, subsequently, 
a high degree of romantic interest was attached, 
from the discovery of some of the mutinc¢ers and 
their descendants, nearly twenty years after, in 
Pitcairn’s Island. ‘This strange story is set in a 
new light, and one very unfavourable to Capt. 
Bligh, in Lieut. Marshall’s memoir of Captain 
Peter Heywood, which seems to possess a large 
fund of new materials, or at least, if kaown to 
the Navy, quite new to us. We are consequently 
tempted to a brief examination of this part. 

Young Heywood, when thirteen years of age, 
entered the service as a midshipman, aud made 
his first voyage in the Bounty on her deplorable 
expedition to Otaheite to convey the bread-fruit 
tree and other plants thence to the West Indies, 
Mr. Marshall controverts the credibility of the 
narrative published by the commander of this 
vessel ; and from a private journal of an eye wit- 
ness, and an actor in the scene (Mr. James 
Morrison, afterwards gunuer of the Bleuheim) 
gives a different version of this business, which 
it is justice to the public to bring before it ; and, 
though certainly rather late in the day, no injus- 
tice to the memory of Captain Bligh to set against 
his statement*: The journal relates a number of 
acts of oppression and tyranny exercised by that 
officer towards his officers and crew; such as 
stopping allowances, threatening ‘‘d——d good 





* It ought to be remembered at the same time that 
Morrison (from whom the information is derived) was 
tried by a court-martial for the mutiny and condemned 
to death; thongh he received a free pardon and after~ 

of Admiral 





wards rose in the service under the patronage 
Sis T, Trqubridge, mse ¢ 
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floggings” for trifles, or even suspicions of! the habit of keeping watch v 


trifling offences; and, as he was both Captain 


and Purser, issuing provisions unfit for consump: | 


tion. So things went on from bad to worse, till 
after they had Icft the Sdciety Islands, when Mr. 
Martshiall’s tale procéeds as follows : 


“Thus far,” says Lieutenant Bligh, “ the voy-| 


age had advanced in the course of uninterrupted 
prosperity, and had been attended with many 
circtimstances equally pleasing and satisfactory. 
A very different scene was now to be experi- 
enced. A conspiracy had been formed, which 
was to render’ all our past labour productive 
only of extremté misery and distress. Tle means 
Irad been concerted and prepared with so much 


secrecy and circumspection, that no one cir- | 


cumstatité appeared to occasion the smallest sus- 
picion of the impending calamity:” 


spiracy having existed prior to the Bounty’s 
departure from the S .ciety islands, the plot was 
conceived and carried into execution between 
the hours of four and ei, ton the 28th April, the 
second day after she quitted Annamooka. 

“In the afternoon of the ¢7th,” adds -the 
writer of .he MS. ‘ Lieutenant Bligh came upon 
déck, and Missing some of the cocoa-nuts, which 
had been piled up between the guns, said they 


had been stoleri, and could not have been taken: 


away without the knowledge of the officers, all 


of whom were sent for and questioned on the | 


subject. On their declaring that they had not 
seen any of the people touch them, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘Then you must have taken them your- 
selves ;’' and proceetléd to enquire of thém, 
separately, how many they had purchased. In 
the’ mean time Mr. Elphinstone, master’s mate, 
was érdered to see every nut in the ship brought 
aft. On coming to Mr. Christian, that gentle- 
man answered, ‘ Ido not know, sir, but I hope 


them fom’ me,’ 6t you would Be able to give a 


betigF account ‘bf them :’ then, turning to the 
otber Officers, he said, ‘G—d d——n you, you 
scoundrels, you are all thieves alike, and com- 
bine witli*the men to rob me: I suppose you'll 
steal my yams next; but I'll sweat you for it, 
‘ou rascals—I'll make half -of you jmp over- 
Board before you get’ through’ Endeavour's 
Straits.’ This threat was followed by an order 
to the clerk to ‘ stop the villains’ grog, and give 
them but half a pound of yams: to-morrow ; 
if they steal then, l’li reduce ‘them to a quarter.’ 
He then went below, and the officers were 
heard to murmur very much at such foul asper- 
sions being cast upon their characters ; whilst 
the men, ‘fearing that their yams would sdon 
meet with the same fate as the cocoa-nuts, im- 
mediately set about contealing as many of them 
as possible, the circumstance of their having*pur- 
chased a large quantity being well-known to 
Lieutenant Bligh. 

“In the morning of the 28th the boatswain 
came to my bammork, and after awaking, told 
me, to my great surprise, that Mr. Christian had 
taken possession of the ship. I hurried on deck, 
and saw Lieutenatt Bligh in his shirt, with his 
hands tied behind him, and Mr. Christian, with 
a drawn bayonet, standing by his side. Several 
of the men were under arms, the small’ cutter 
was already hoisted ont, and thie large cuvter 
getting ready. I applied to the boatswain to 
know how I should proceed, but he was as much 
at a loss as myself, and therefore told me to lend 
a hand in clearing the boat, which I did. When 
she was out, and the small cutter*hoisted in 

in, Mr. Christian desired Messrs. Hayward 


you don't thiffk*4ne g@ mean as to be guilty of 

stealing* yours... ed Bligh replied, ‘ Yes, you 

da ‘hous, gee ¥od must have stolen 
t 


It is now, 
our business''to shew, that so far from a con-, 


hb him, to go into 
the boat alorigside, and ordered Churchill to send 
the Master and Clerk out of théship also. Lieu- 
tenant Bligh now began to reason with Mr. Chris- 
tian, but he uly replied, ‘ Ma moo [silence] sir, 
not a word, or death is.your portion.’ Messrs. 
Hayward and Hallet begged, ‘with tears in their 
eyes, to be allowed to remain in the ship; but 
they were likewise ordered to be silent. The 
boatswain and carpenter came aft ‘and asked for 
the lanch, which after ‘much hesitation was 
granted. While I was clearing her, the master 
came up and spoke to Lieutenant Bligh: he af- 
terwards came to me, and asked if: I had any 
hand in the mutiny.” I said No! and was then 
desired by him to. try and raise a party for the 
purpose of rescuing the ship, which I promised 
him I would do. John Millward, who was near 
at the time, swore he would stand by me, and 
went to Muspratt, Burkitt, and the boatswain, 
in order to procure their assistance. Churchill, 
having observed the master speaking to me, came 
and demanded what he had said! I told him 
that he was asking about the lanch; but a mu- 
tineer, who stood on the other side of the’ booms, 
told him to look sharpafter me, saying, ‘tis ad—d 
lie, Charles, for I saw him and Millward shake 
hands when the master spoke to them.’ He then 
called to the other mutineers to stand to their 
arms, which put them on the alert ; and as I saw 
no one near me inclined to make a push, but on 
the contrary, the officers aud all of those who had 
not taken a part in the mutiny, busily employed 
in getting the lanch out, I was: induced to fol- 
low their example, That business over, every ove 
hastened to get what he could into her, as the 
officers were immediately hurried over the side. 

** Lieutenant Bligh, finding that he must go, 
again implored Mr. Christian to relent, saying, 
‘ ll pawn my honour, T'll give my bond, Mr. 
Christiag, never to thintrof this if you will desist ; 
consideyiy Wife and family :’ to which’the other 
replied, ‘ No, Capttin Bligh, if you ‘had had 
any honor, things would not have come to this 
extremity ; and if ‘you have any regard for your 
wife and family, you should have thought’ of 
them’ before, and not: behu¥ed so much like a 
villain as you ‘lave done.’ -Lieutenant Bligh 
attempted again to speak, but was ordered to be 
silent; the boatswain then tried to pacify Mr. 
Christian ; but he said, ‘tis too late, I’ve been 
in hell for this fortnight past, and am determined 
to bear it no longer—you know, Mr. Cole, that 
I have been treated like a dog all the voyage. 

“« Mr. Fryer, the Master, solicited permission 
to remain, but without success; and Churchill 
was told to see that no arms were taken away. 
A dispute took place between him and Mr. Pur- 
cell about the =. which Churchiil wished 
to k ep in the ship, but Mr. Christian desired 
him to let it go. -“fhe carpenter's mates and the 
armourer were ordered to be detained on board, 

“The boat being-very deep in the water, Lieut. 
Bligh requested that the Master and some of the 
people might be suffered toremain. ‘ The men,’ 
said Mr. Christian, ‘ may stay, Sir, but the 
Master must go with you.’ The Lieutenant then 
called out ‘ Never'ind, my lads, you can’t all 
go with me, but I'll do you justice if ever I reach 
England.’ He was'then taken to the gangway, 
where his hands were cast loose previous to his 
descending into thelanch. . 

“* While the boatsw ain was getting his clothes, 
Xc., over the side, ] told him my intention was 
to stay and take my chance in the ship, remind- 
ing him of Lieutenant Bligh’s promise, and ob- 
serving that 1 hadro occasion to point out’ the 
danger to which he‘ as ‘about to expose himself, 
as he could see that'tle boat swam seven 


Lieutenant ’Bligh’s promisé, and added * God 
bless you, ny be i Rew it ot for my wife and 
family FP wotld stay myself.’ 

« After Lieatenaiit’Btigh was in the boat, he 
asked for bis Comihission dnd a sextant, which 
were given ‘to him, "'togéther with his pocket- 
book, private journal, and a book of nautical ta. 
bles: the latter aind thie sextant were handed to 
him by Mr. Chiristiav, Who said, ‘ there Captain 
Bligh, that book is sufficient for every purpose, 
and you know:my sextant to be a good one.’ 

“The lanch! was now veered a-stern, and 
when put to rights, Lieutenant Bligh requested 
that a musket might be given to him ; but this 
was refused by: Mr.:Christian, who, however, 
allowed him te have fourcutlasses. 1 handed in 
twenty-five or twenty-six deuble pieces of pork 
(four pouinds*each) and two gourds of water. 
Several other articles were given to him previous 
to i being turned. adrift, which took, place about 
8 A.M 

“« Messrs, Heywood and Stewart, both of whom 
had been confined below, by, Churchill’s direc. 
tions, were now allowed to come upon deck, and 
Mr. Christiaa related the cause of this sad affair, 
in terms tothe following effect : 

“ Finding himself much hurt bythe treatment 
he had received from Lieutenant Bligh, he had 
determined to quit the ship the preceding even- 
ing, and informed the boatswain, carpenter, and 
two midshipmen (Messrs, Stewart and Hayward ) 
of his intention.to do,so, . By them he was sup- 
plied with part of a roasted pig, some nails, 
beads, and other articles, of trade, which he put 
into a bag that was given him. by the last named 
gentleman, (the bag was produced, and I recog- 
nized it to be one. which I, had made. for Mr, 
Hayward some time, before.) .This bag. be put 
into the clue of. Robert Tinkler’s hammock, 
where.it was.discovered by that. young gentle- 
man wheagjgoiag to bed at night, but the business 
'Wwas'sm |, and passed off without any fur- 
ther notice. “He also fastened, some staves to a 
stout plank, with whith he intended to make 
his escape; “bat finditig he could not effect it 
during the first’ and ntiddle ‘watches, as the 
ship had no way through the water, and the 
people -were all. moving ‘about, he laid down 
to rest about half-past tliree in the mom- 
ing. When Mr..Stewart called him to relieve 
the deck at four o’clovk, he had but just fallen 
asleep, and was much out of order; upon ob- 
serving which Mr. Stewart strenuously advised 
him to abandon’ his mtention. Soon after he 
had taken charge of the deck, he saw Mr. Hay- 
ward, the mate of ‘his watch, lie down on the ~ 
arm-chest to take a nap; and finding that Mr. 
Hallet, the other midshipman, did not make his 
appearance, lie suddetily formed ‘the resolution of 
seizing the ship, Disclosing his intention to Mat- 
thew Quintal and Isaac Martin, both of whom had 
been previously flogged ‘by’ Lieutenant Bligh, 
they called up Charles Churchill, who had also 
tasted the cat,and Matthew Thompson, both of 
whom ‘readily joined in the plot, Alexander 
Smith, John Williams, and William M’Koy, 
evinced’ equal willingness, and went with 
Churchill to the armourer, of whom they ob- 
tained the keys of the arm-chests, under pre- 
tence of wanting a musket to fire at a shark then 
alougside. Finding Mr. ‘Hallet asleep on an 
arm-chest inthe main-hatchway, they roused and 
sent him on deck. Charles Norman, unconscious of 
their proceedings, had in the’mean time awaked 
Mr. f meer and directed’ his attention to the 
shark, whose movements he was watching at 
the moment that My, Christian and his con- 
federates came up the fore hatchway, after 
having |placed arms in the hands of several men 








ard Hallet, the Midshipmen who had: been in 


inches free of the-weter, Mr. Cole repeated 


who were not aware of their design, One man, 
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“Matthew Thompson, was Tet in, charge of, the 
chest, and he served out.arms to Thomas Bar- 
kitt ae Lamb,. Mr. eerie then 

roceeded to secure Liputepant Bligh, the 
cue. gunner, aad ee Se. was 
brought upon, deck ,in the state,l haye already 
described, and che latter, were, strictly guarded 
by two sentivels,.que posted at the Master's 
cabin door, and, the other,at the top of the after- 
cockpit ladder. ; dows 

«“ When Mr. Christian related! the above cir. 
cumstances,-1 reeollected having seen him fasten 
some staves: to) a) plank lying on the harboard 
gangway, as alsohaving. heard the boatswain 
say to the carpenter,:!* It will not do to-night.’ 
I likewise -rémembered. that Mr. Christian had 
visited the fore-cockpit.several times that even- 
ing, although-he hhad very.seldom, if ever, fre- 
quented the warrant officers’ cabins before. 

« The condutt of the officers on this melan- 
choly occasion was dastardly beyond descrip- 
tion; noné of them ever making the least’ at- 
tempt to counteract’ Mr. Christian’s intentions, 
which miglit’easily have been effected, as seve 
ral of the men who were armed had no idea of 
what was about to take-place. Robert Lamb, 
whom I found standing sentry at the fore hatch- 
way, when'I' first came upon deck, was one of 
those who-went away in the lanch with Lieu- 
tenant Bligh ;“and Isaac Martin, who was one 
of the first’ persons Mr. Christian invited to 
assist him, threw*his arms aside, and jumped 
into the-boat, ‘but’ was compelled to return on 
board again.’ The officers’ passive obedience to 
Mr. Christiaw’s orders even surprised himself, 
as he said) ‘immediately ‘after the lanch had 
quitted: the ship, ‘that something more than fear 
had possessed: them, or'tliey would not have suf- 
fered themselves'to be sent away in sucli a man- 
ner, without offering té-muke:resistance.” 

The future state“‘of ete cree is 
pretty well known, bat’ self the’ ‘following sum-| 
mary may be acceptable : © 

Turned adrift in the Lanch. . 
. William, Bligh, lieatenant and commander, died a 
vice-admiral, in Dec. 1817, aged 63 years. 
2. Johh Fryer, master, déceased. 
3. Willinm EBiphinstoue, master’s mate, died at Batavia, 
in Oct. 1,8. ; 
. John Hallet,’ midshi ,, diet a lieutenant, on 
board the Penelope frigate, in 1798. 

. Thomas Hayward, ditto, perished iu the China seas, 

when commands the Swift sloop of war, in 1797, 

Re ert Tinkler, ditto, nephew to the master, died a 

commander R.N. 

William Peckover, gunner. 

Willian Cole, boatswain. 

. Williema Purcell, carpenter, resides at Greenwich. 

. Thomas Depwan ward, surgeon’s mate, remained 


at Batavia*. 

. John Samael, clerk and steward, returned to England 
with Lientenaat Bligh; died a purser,’ R.N. 

. David Nelgon, botanist, died at Coupang, 1789. 

. Lawrence Labogure, sailmaker, deceased. 

Peter Linklétter, quarter-imaster, diedat Batavia, in 
Oct. 1729. 
. dotin Norton, ditto, killed by the natives at Tofoa, 
b. George ore quarter-piaster’s mate, deceased. 
7. Thomas Hall, ship’s cook, died at Batatia in 1759: 

. John Smith, commander’s cook, deceased. ’ 
Robert Lamb, butcher, died on the passage from 
Batavia to England. 

Settled at Pitcairn's Island. 

. Fletcher Christian, acting lientenant, brother of the 
present Chief Jastice of the Isle of Bly, murdered by 
a Toobouaite, 

. Edward Young, midshipman, nephew to Sir George 
Young, Bart. died of asthina. 

. William M‘Koy, seaman, became insane, and threw 
himself from a rock into the sea. 

. Matthew Quintal, ditto, 


killed in a drunken quarrel. 
. John Williams, ditto, 


. Issac Martin, ditto, ? merrared by the is- 
. John Mills, gunner’s mate, anders. 

8. William Brown, botanist’s assistant, muriered by 
the islanders. 
9. Auf iving Smit alias John Adams, seaman, was 

still living in 1822. 


hs | 





* Mr, Thomas Huggan, 


the surgeon, died at Matavia, 
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Lefi the Bounty at Utaheite. 
“4, Peter Heywood, midshipman. 

2. ey Be Ae ditto, drowned in irons on board 

3. James Morrison, boatswain's mate, perished in the 
Blenheim 74, about March 1807. 

4. CHiarles Charchil, master at arms, murdered by 
Matthew Thompson. wey 

5. Matthiew Thompson, seaman, put to death by the 

‘ rs of Nene Churehillt, 

. Joha Sumner, ditto, ) a : 

7. Richard Skinner, ditto, ¢ grey” p eden ™ 
& Henry Hillbrant, cogner, are tae Fandom. 

. Thomas Burkitt, seaman, P 
10. John Millwavd, ditto, 2 em 
11, Thomas Ellison, ditto, 2, 1,92. 

12. pela or er ere steward, sentenced 
to death, but respited. 

18. Joseph Coleman, armourer, 

14, Charles Norman, carpenter’s mate, 

15, Thomas M‘Intosh, carpe ter’s crew, 

16. Michael Byrne, seaman, 

Total, 44 persons. 


In the Biography of Captain Schomberg there 
are some interesting accounts of Lord Nelson, 
Sir T, Troubridge, and other distinguished men, 
chiefly with reference to the political changes in 
Sicily and Naples: but what we have done must 
suffice for Lieut. Marshall's excellent work. 


? Executed 
5 Oct. 


? Tried by Court 
- Martial & ac 
§ quitted. 


“+ Charles Churchill, after residing a short time at 
Matavia, accepted av invitation to live with Waheadooa, 
who was sovereigu of Teiarraboo when Captain Cook 
last visited that peninsula. Thomr ac panied him 
thither, but they very soon disagreed. Waheadooa dying 
without children, Churchiil, who had been his (ayo or 
sworn friend, succeeded to bis property and dignity, 
according to the established custom of the country. 
Thompson, envious of Churchill’s preferment, and in 
revenge for some fancied insult, took an opportunity of 
shooting him. The natives rose to punish the murderer 
of their new sovereign, and stoned ‘Thompson to death. 
This wretch had previously slain a man and a child 
through mere wantonness, but esca punishment for 
that crime in consequence of a mistake as to his person, 
Mr. Heywood being taken for him, and about to be sacri- 
ficed, when making a tour of the island in company with 
an old chief, whose timely interposition alone saved him 
from destruction.” ; 











TRAVELS IN AMERiCa.—[2d Notice.] 

Our first notice of‘ Mr. Kéating’s travels carried 
us. to about Lake Pc bigede bepween which point 
and Fort Crawfofd,; where the expedition struck 
upon the great river Mississippi, there are some 
interesting , details, of Indian customs. The 
Winnebagoes,, it seems, have a mode of commu- 
nication resembling. that,-practised by the early 
Mexicans, and which, «till now, we thought ut- 
terly unknown to the tribes. of North America ; 
but Major Long tells us— 

“« When we stopped to dine, White Thunder 
(the Winnebago chief that accompanied. me) 
suspecting that the rest of his party were in the 
neighbourhood, requested a piece of paper, pen 
and ink, to communicate to them the intelligence 
of his having come up with me. He then seated 
himself and drew three rade figures, which at my 
request ke explained to me. ‘The first repre- 
sented. my boat with a mast and flag, with 
three benches of oars and a belmsman ; to show 
that-we were Americans, our heads were repre- 
sented by a rude cross, indicating that we wore 
hats. The representation of himself was a ride 
figure of a bear over a kind of cypher represent- 
ing a hunting ground, The second figure was 
designed to show tba: his wife was with him ; 
the device was a boat with a squaw seated in ‘it ; 
over her head lines gere-drawn in a zigzag direc- 
tion, indicating that, she was the wife of White 
Thunder. The third was a boat with a bear sit- 
ting at the helm, showing .that an Indian of that 
name had been seen.on bis way up the river, and 
had given, intelligence where the party were. 
Phis paper he set up at the mouth of Kickapoo 
creek, up which the party had gone on a hunting 
aipe” 

Among the Sauk Indians and the Foxes, 

The system of: adoption seems to be carried 
to a great extent, andthe duties which it involves 
are of & i ; it seems to have in 





Previous tu. the mutigy, 
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a great measure stifled all patriotism and attach- 
ment to their kin. It is true, that men, reputed 
good among them, ought not to wander from 
tribe to tribe, nor from village tovillage : neither 
is it prudent for them to do so; for, in case of 
hostilities breaking out, the new comers would 
always be the first sacrificed. If a man should 
marry in a different nation from his own, he con- 
tinues to live with his wife's nation as long as 
they remain at peace ; but shoyld a war be de- 
clared, he must leave his wife and.return to his 
tribe, This does not, however, apply to one 
who has been made prisoner: if a captive be 
adopted as one of the nation of his captors, he 
must forsake all his former ties; he settles in 
the nation that adopts him, forfeits all allegiance 
to his native tribe, and contracts new obligations, 
It is his duty, in case of hostilities, to, side with 
his new friends against hig old ones; it becomes 
even proper for him to doall.in his power to pro- 
mote the views of his adopted nation, by killing 
as many of their enemies as he can ; he may even 
(and it is his duty to do it) kill his own father, 
and, as our guide added, ‘ nay even his grand- 
father.’ In so doing he is not thought to violate 
any of the obligations of nature, for his adoption 
has altogether cancelled his former bonds. The 
expression of Wennebea, ‘ nay even his grandfa- 
ther,’ cannot surprise those who have visited the, 
Sauks, or studied to make themselves acquainted 
with their peculiarities; as one of their most 
striking precepts is, that the more distant, in the 
ascending line, a parent is, the more is he enti- 
tled to respect and affection; hence the killing 
of a grandfather would, under common circum- 
stances, be considered as far more atrocious than 
the murder of a father. 

‘There are among the Sauks some men so 
base that they will throw off their male garments, 
assume those of females, and perform all the 
drudgery allotted to the Jatter sex, becoming real 
cinedi, Theywane. pevays. held, in contempt, 
th : c itied eae labouring un- 
der an unfortunate destiay Which they cannot 
avoid, being supposed tobe impelled to this 
course by a vision from the femal spirit that re- 
sides in the moon, 

‘«« Wennebea (the person from whom this in- 
telligence was obtained) declined entering upon 
any particulars relating to their belief inan after 
life, being apprehensive that any conversation on 
that subject would disturb the quiet of his de- 
parted relations. According to Le Sellier, he 
makes a difference between the soul and the 
spirit ; the former being probably, in his opinion, 
nothing else but the principle of vitality ; its seat 
is in the heart; all animals are gifted with 
souls, as they are endowed with vitality. He 
believes that the soul alone goes to the other 
world; the body decays after death. We ob- 
served in him,.and in all the Indians whom we 
met with, that they entertained not the least be- 
lief of the resurrection of the body, as has been 
asserted of them by some authors: while they 
generally appeared. to be convinced of the ith- 
mortality of the soul:,or, spirit, and of an after 
existence. 

“© We shall close (says. the author) this pro- 
tracted account of Winnebea’s information, with 
an anecdote which appears to us to connect 
itself with a point of some interest in our his- 
tory; it was related to us spontaneously by 
Wennebea, and having been written down in his 
own words, shows the train of ideas of which he 
was susceptible. 

«“ «You know,’ said he, ‘ that we always carry 
medicine bags about us, and that in these we 
place the highest confidence ; that we take them 
when we go to war; that we administer of their 
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great veneration in Which we hold them, arises 
from our Yeeming them indispensable to obtair 
success against our enemies. They have beet: 
transmitted to us by our forefathers, who re- 
ceived them at the hands of the. Great Master o! 
Life himself. We never venture upon a warlike 
undertaking unless, by their means, our chiefs 
should have previously had visions advising them 
to do so. When we are near to our enemies, 
they impart to us the faculty of beholding in the 
heavens great fires passing from one cloud to 
another. If these fires be numerous, long-con- 
tinued and extensive, it is a’sure sign to us that 
in the part of the heavens where we behold 
them, there are enemies; that they are power 
fal and numerous, a1 that we must avoid them. 
Tf, on the contrary, they be few, faint, and not 
frequent, then it is a ra Ms that our enemies are 
weak, and that wé may attack them with a cer- 
tainty of success, "These are not visions, but 
realities ; we do not dream that we see these 
fires, but we actually behold them in the hea- 
vens ; for this reason do we value our medicine 
bags so highly, that we would not part with 
them while life endures.’ 

‘“« On the route (continues Mr. K. resuming 
his own narrative) from Chicago to Fort Craw- 
ford we saw but one deer, at which, however, we 
had no opportunity of sliooting. We likewise 
observed but a single wolf, which was of the 
kind called Prairie wolf. If to these we add the 
badger, which was killed on the 17th of June, 
we shall have the list of the only quadrapeds 
seen upon upwards of two hundred miles of 
prairie land, The extreme scarcity of game in a 
country 80 remote from a white population as this 
is, must be striking to every observer; and it 
becomes the more so, if we take into considera- 
tion the abundance of fine grass which grows 
upon it. We know of no other manner of ac- 
counting for this scarcity, than by attributing it 
to the pacific state of the Indian tribes that own 
these hunting grounds, Being free from all ap- 
prebensions of entyiles, they but without reserve, 
and destroy the game more rapidly than it can be 
réptpdaced, They appear, since their inter- 
course with white men, to have lost the sazacious 
foresight which ‘previously distinguished them. 
Tt was usual with them, fralesty to avoid kil- 
ling the deer during the rutting season ; the does 
that were with young were in like manner always 
spared, except in cases of urgency; and the 
young fauns were not wantonly destroyed; but 
at present, the Indian seems to consider himself 
as a stranger in the land which his fathers beld 
as their own ; he sees his property daily exposed 
to the encroachments of white men, and there- 
fore hunts down indiscriminately ¢yery animal 
_that he meets with ; being: doubtful whether he 
will be permitted ‘to reap, the ensuing’ year, the 
fruits of his foresight during the _ present, and 
fearing lest he may not be sufiered ‘to haut, un- 
disturbed, upon his property for another season. 
To this cause, and to. the increase in their num- 
bers produced by a long continued peace, ‘we 
must attribute the scarcity of game at present 
observed. The population must, however, soon 
cease to increase if they do vot. partake them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits, as the rapid dimi- 
nution in the quan ity of game will eventually 
deprive them of thet means of subsistence.” 

Of the natural history belonging to the portion 
of these 'v umes which we have passed through, 
we shall at present say nothing ; but before pro- 
ceeding froin Fort Crawford to the source of the 
St. Veter’s river, detach tivo or three incidental 
paragraphs which appear worthy of being pre- 
served. Thé firstis a cure for galled horses, and 
maybe usefully known even to some of our readers, 
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tion, on sucliia journey’ as ‘outs, “depends upon 
che circumstance of -his horse’s back not being 
galled, as it otherwise torments and tires. the 
animal before he has performed much work. For 
the information of other travellers, we may men- 
dion, that after having tried many applications, 
we have found nove that succeeded so well as 
white lead moistened with milk, as long as this 
could be procured ; after we had left the settle- 
ments. sweet oil was used. as a substitute for 
milk ; whenever the application was made in the 
early stage of the wound we have found it to be 
very effectual.” 

The following cure for human indisposition may 
not, perhaps, be thought go efficacicus. One of 
the Indians “ had a curious specific when unwell ; 
it was to climb a tree, eut the top so that it would 
bend, and then Jet himself drop down from it to 
the ground.” 

Another Indian remedy is thus mentioned :— 

‘*The Geratdria was still occasionally seen. 
This plaut is, as we were informed, considered by 
the Indians to be a specific against the bite of the 
rattlesnake ; the rootis scraped and the scrapings 
applied to the wound. It is said that, if used upon 
a.recent wound, a single application will suffice.” 

But leaving their medical opinions, it will be 
as amusing to trace their moral feelings as illus- 
trated by a love romance ; which will probably 
remind some of our friends of the Indian mother 
in South America which appeared both in prose 
and in verse in former Literary Gazettes. [For 
this romance, the reader is referred to the head 
—** Sketches of Society,”’ p. 637 ]. 

There is another little story, with which, we 
confess, we were quite as much affected as by 
the catastrophe of Winona. Mr. K. relates— 

** Among the Indians whom we saw at Fort 
St. Anthony, there was one who was called the 
fool. His countenance had a great appearance 
of simplicity, being totally devoid of expression ; 
his face was long, his ‘eyes Cowncast and ‘vacant ; 
his person was much ornamented ; the upper 
part of his face was painted with bright ver- 
million; the lower part was black, leaving but a 
narrow strip along the upper lip, which was of 
the natural colour; his ornaments were more 
childish and toyish than those which the Indians 
usually wear. This man was formerly gifted 
with a common share of intellect ; but he has, 
through the wantonuess of some Indians, been 
reduced to his present state of idiucy. Ife was 
a long time since taken prisoner by his enemies, 
who, witha view to amuse themselves with his 
fears, tied him to a stake, and threatened to 
burn him alive; a little fire was kindled, so as 
merely to scorch him; but when he was 
loosened, his intellect was disordered, and has 
continued so eyer since. In some instances, 
however, he still displays his ‘natural sagacity. 
He is a good hunter; being at ove time very 
poor, he made a sort of pike, with which he 
Went out to hunt, and was very successful, par- 
ticularly in killing raccoons ; the skins which he 
sold on his return enabled him to purchase a 
gun, blanket, &c.” [To be continued.] 





. a a om, 
SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Literary Remains of Lady Jane Grey, By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. Harding, Trip- 
hook, & Lepard. 

Turs is a very interesting little volume. Youth, 

beauty, and misfortune, have all combined to 

make Lady Jane Grey a most touching theme for 
the historian. The memoir of her hfe, though 
there could be but little of novelty in it, is judi- 
ciously written; and we cordially recom- 


and-expedi-} The 


e~-Fruits-0f Faith; or Musing Sinner: wit 
““Elegiés and othiér “Morat Pies. By Hugh 

Campbell.” Eongiwan' & Co. y 
Tiik best ‘specimen We ‘can give of the “ Fruits 
of Faith” will be’ to Pick’a few of them from the 
table of contents. The following are the names 
of some varying‘ ffdits' produced by Mr. Camp- 
bell’s ical horticelture + On a young Lady 
who drowned hérséelf for Love”—« On being 
taken with a foul wind"—« To Cupid” —« The 
maniac Coqnette”—-* To an ‘antique Coquette” — 
“To a young Lady kissed by the King of 
France”—* ‘To Miss on leaving Covent 
Garden” —“ On the birth of the Heir of Ancle- 
sea.” Such are ‘the Fruits of Faith”—Who'll 
buy? who'll buy? 





Ella and Sir Eustace, By J. Buany, Richardson, 
Turis. gentleman can boast of at least one original 
idea—a thing of rare occurrence in poetry of the 
present day :---reversing the laws of heat and 
cold, he declares, that at. West's pictures, 

“The wicked may tremble with penitent fire.” 


The Vagaries of Nature, or Portfolio of Singula- 

rities. 8vo. Part I. Smeeton, Old Bailey. 
A pustication devoted to the history of such 
men, women, and children, as have been consi- 
dered objects of curiosity, wonder, or admiration. 
This first part contains six subjects ; and ifthe fu- 
ture parts be put forth in a uniformly creditable 
manner, the publisher we dare say will have no 
reason to regret his pains, provided the price 
affixed leaves any profit, for each of the six 
plates may be reckoned worth what is only 
charged for the whole. 

We would just hint to Mr, Smeeton, the 
necessity of being choice in his selection; to 
avoid those instances of lusus nuture that 
ought no where to be found except in works of 
an expressly scientific nature; and at the same 
time carefully to exclude fromthe Memoirs every 
thing tending to’ gratify"a vicious pruriency or 
that may be likely ‘to offend the chastity of cor- 
rect taste. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS.’ 
Patis, September 28. 

Screncrs.—The question of contagion in the 
Plague and Yellow Fever: is: scarcely decided, 
when a still more important one occupies the at- 
tention of the learned, . The'numerous failures of 
Vaccination induced the Royal Academy of Me- 
dicine to appoint a committee to inquire into and 
report on the facts. This report, which was 
read at the general extraordinary sitting of the 
Academy on Tuesday the 20th, states that the 
French: nation had not yet got rid of its antipathy 
for vaccination, the dense mass of the population 
rejecting imoculation as ‘a. criminal. presump- 
tion, in interfering with ‘the order of Provi- 
dence ;—that, to compel vaccination, no: child 
would in future be admitted iuto any school 
without producing a regular certificate of vac- 
cination ;—that in the greater part of France, 
Vaccination had increased, the number vac- 
cinated in 1824 exceeding that of 1825 by 
49,853; and that in Corsica, where there were 
only 142 vaccinated in 1823, the number last 
year was 5854. 

Dr. Villernie stated, that since the introduction 
of vaccine into Alicant, now 20 years ago, not 
only no one had had the small-pox, but that the 
city had: been entirely free from the measles and 
scarlet fever, although these two disorders had 
“ommitted great ravages in the neighbourhood. 
“ This’’ said Dr. Villernie, ‘‘ is the best answer 
that:can be ed to the remarks of Dr. Robert 
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M. Gerardin believed. the greater number of 
instances of small-pox to,.have arisen, from im- 


perfect vaccination, whereas it was also Certain! {4 » configurations of the Planets during the en- 


that it had followed, perfegt vaccination. 

M. Brechet said the calamity had been intro- 
duced by the 50,000 to.60,000 masons who had 
come. to Paris to work,-scarcely, any of whom 
had been vaccinated ; and that.au ¢onsequence, 
the Minister of the Interior had ordered that no 
passports for Paris should jin future be delivered 
to workmen who had not been vaccinated. 

The discussion was adjourned to the next sit- 
ting. 

A new chemical discovery, the utility of 
which is about to be proved on a large scale, 
is to make Burgundy wine sparkle like Cham- 
pagne. Immetise vintages of this year have 
been purchased to make a Champagne of Bur- 
gundy. This, we apprehend, is not very difii- 
cult: we have already St. Peray and Arbois, 
which rival Champagne, and why not Burgundy? 
A finer vintage could not have been chosen for 
the experiment, as the wines this year promise to 
be better than those of 1811, or the comet; but 
the quantity will be very small. Even the wine 
of Surésne is pronounced good of this vintage. 
Its qualities are better known than those of the 
most famous vintages—by report ; as few like to 
make experiments on their palate in tasting wine 
that is sold at one third the price of vinegar. 

The Society of Agriculture of the department 
of the Allier, bas sent a sample of silk produced 
in the department. From the report of M. Gen- 
soul, one of the members, it would appear that 
the silk-worm thrives perfectly in that depart- 
ment ; from which it is hoped that the cultiva- 
tion of the silk-worm may be extended with ad- 
vantage over a large proportion of France, and 
much more northerly than was imagined, 











Tut Drama —tThe pieces, brought gut, re- 
cently are not worth the trouble of analyzing, 
they strut and fret their hours on the stage, and 
are seen no more. But the public mind is pre- 
pared for something out of the way.in Lord a- 
vevant, done, it 18 said, out.of the English. The 
hero dies; but the police and the author are not 
yet agreed whether it is to be by sword or pistol. 
‘The police say it is more French for him to stab 
himself: ‘Yes,’ \says'the author, “but it is 
more natural: for an Englishman to shoot him- 
self.’ How this mighty, weighty, and knotty 
point is decided, we dare not guess. Out of the 
world, however, he must go, as what man can 
support the idea of finding, unexpectedly, that he 
has two wives, when he already knows one to 
be too much for him? The author, Mr. J——1, 
has produced several clever pieces. 

The Theatres shave all: been animated by 2 
noble emulation, and given benefits for the unfor- 
tunate victims of the fire at Salins, by which 
7000 persons had their all destroyed. ‘Twenty 
thousand pounds have been collected, but the 
estimated loss exceeds four hundred thousan 
pounds! The lodge of Free Masons have fol- 
lowed the example set them by thé Grand Orient, 
and liberally contributed; universal philan. 
thropy is a part of the Masons’ creed, and they 
have seldom hai a better opportunity of dis- 
playing it than in the case of the unfortunat: 
sutterers at Salins. A painful sentiment her 
forces itself upon us: in a population of 30 mil- 
lions, not more than 20,000/. has been sub 
scribed towards the relief of one of the greates 
calamities in the history of modern times. The 
French are charitable, but they fancy the duty o 
cliarity performed in giving the smallest mite . 
and those whose means are greatest, frequently 
are the least disposed to relieve distress, - - .- 

F matieeenneennmiiemeeedl 


‘ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


suing week will be extremely interesting. Till 
the: 8th, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, will be visible at. once, which has not 
happened since the 18th of February 1822.—On 
the 4th and 5th, Venus and Jupiter will make a 
beautiful conjunction, and on the 12th and 13th, 
Mars and Jupiter will be in conjunction. The 
best hour for observing all these configurations is 
about five o’clock in the morning. 

The most favourable opportunities for observ- 
ing the distant planet Uranus, which s‘ill 
lingers in Sagittarius, will be this present even- 
ing, Oct.1, at 6 hrs. 39min.; the 11th, 6 hrs, 
5 min.; 2ist, 5 hrs. 27 min. at which times 
respectively the planet will be on the meridian. 
During the Summer, the Sun was scarcely at 
any time free from Spots, some of them of a 
peculiar form and ef considerable size ; these 
however becamé Jess and less conspicuous; and 
it was not till within these few days that any 
change was indicated—now there are several 
Spots scattered over the disc, one in particular of 
an oval form, on the north-west limb, surrounded 
bya splendour exceeding the general brightness 
of the Sun’s surface, 


ANATOMY, 
We some time ago mentioned in the Literary 
Gazette the ingenious contrivance of M. Auzoux, 
of Paris, to facilitate by means of pasteboard 
models the study of Anatomy. M. Auzoux has 
lately published a pamphlet, in which he repels 
the supposition that he ever considered that 
those models alone would suffice for the acquisi- 
tion of a complete knowledge ‘of the science. 
«« Every one must be aware,”’ he observes, “ that 
the study of these models alone will never con- 
stitute an able operator, or a learned physio- 
logist ; and that it is only by the methodical 
and repeated dissection of men and animals’ that 
a knowledge can be obtained of the difference of 
their-various tissues, their degrees of connexion, 
and the intimate arrangement of the parts which 
enter into their composition. But the most en- 
lightened judges, to whom my models have been 
submitted, are convinced that by their aid the 
laborious student may acquire, in a few weeks, a 
precise acquaintance with the situation, the ex- 
tent, the shape, the direction, the colour, the 
insertion, and the action of the muscles; the 
srigin, the course, the division, and distribution 
of the vessels and nerves ; and the disposition of 
the viscera; and that a very short time subse- 
quently passed in a dissecting-room, will be suf- 
‘icient to put him in possessiou of aa extent of 
«nowledge, that by the old method he could not 
1ave obtained until after several years of severe, 
disgusting, and sometimes fatal study.” 





A new Plough.—A farmer in Moravia has just 
invented a-new plough, which although drawn 
vy only one horse, produces four furrows. The 
Agricultural Society of that country have pre- 
sented him with a gold medal. 





LT 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
et 

Cue beautiful poems of L. E. L. have attracted 
he attention of the continental critics. In that 
ible work the Revue Encyclopédique, there is a 
1otice of them, in which the writer observes that 
heir author, although only just entered on the 
‘areer of poetry, already occupies one of the 
iighest ranks in the art. After a comparison 
vetween L. £. L.’s style and that of Mrs. He- 
nans, which the proverbial odigusness of such a 


** The two works which we are considering 


(the Improvisatrice and the Troubadour) confirm 
our opinion that on subjects connected with the 
tender affections, women must be allowed to sur- 
pass men. 
[tis their lot of misery or felicity; the breath of 
their life ; the happy or fatal genius which excites 


Love is the domain of the softer sex. 


and directs all their feelings. It is not so with 


men. Love is by no means the entire business 
of their lives. 
not the slow fever which burns and consumes the 
long years of their existence. The heart of a 
woman is an inexhaustible source of feelings and 
passion. In these two charming volumes, Love 
is represented ia all its forms. Tenderness, deli- 
rium, hope, ecstasy, despair; those various emo- 
tions of a fond soul, are expressed with a truth 
and a depth, as rare as surprising. Miss Landon 
continually reminds us of Maiame de Staél’s 


It is the fierce fit of a moment ; 


Corinna ; not only in one of her poems ; butin 


all the pieces which compose these two volumes, 


If she is sometimes a little negligent in her 


style, or obscuré in her conceptions, those trifling 


defects are compensated by the beauty, freshness, 
and novelty of her images. Whatever may be 
her subject, it is always the same enchantress, 
who presents us with her pictures in the most 
delightful and varied lights. Sometimes she ap- 
pears in the costume of an Italian minstrel, 
sometimes in the garb of a virgin of Hindostan ; 
and in all these shapes,” equally lovely, and 
equally inspired, she excites pleasure and admi- 
ration around her.” 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sm,—Your continued indulgence in the reception and 
insertion of my remarks on the very interesting question 
respecting the antiquity of the Bristol Poems, encourages 
me to persevere in demonstrating how very negligent] 
that important question has been abaudoned by the ad- 
vocates for the existence of the ancient bard.* 
I shall this day, with your permission, point out a more 
flagrant instance of misconception on the part of the re- 
puted author than any that has yet appeared, 
Ip the concluding scene of that charming interlude 
entitled Alla, the hero imntediately @fer the. soleminiza- 
tion of his nuptials with Birtha; niy summoned 
to repel an invasion of the Danes, who uad Tanded at 
Watghet. Ella obtains a decisive victory, bat is severely 
wounded ; and on his returti’ to his home imagines that 
his bride had eloped with a lusty paramour, whilst the 
chaste lady bas been inveigled away by the treachery of 
Celmonde the second in command, and a loyer of Birtha, 
The pretence of Celmonde is that Alla, sorely wounded, 
wishes for her presence. 2lla, under ths delusion, 
abandons himself to despair, adding a mortal wound to 
those which he had received from the Danes, and thus 
exclaims— 
“Hanne alle the fuirie of misfortunes wylle 
Fallen onne'mie benned headde~I hanne been 
Ala style.” 

The reputed author renders this ‘*the cursed, the for- 
mented” head. He knew that to ban in old English 
meant to curse, and conceived benned to bea phrase of the 
sume family. He did not Know that benned was synony- 
nous with bennet, or that bennet is the contraction or 
anylicising of benedictua, b/essed. He was not aware 
that the letters d and t in the Anglo-Saxon, and in the 
derivative English, often commute. Alla would have 
considered his ‘head which had recently received the 
sastial benediction from the priest, blessed, honoured, 
and happy, whatever other misfortane might have been 
inflicted upon it, so long as he remained free from the 
affliction aud disgrace of Birtha’s elopement. 

Is it possible, Sir, to consider the author of such a 
blunder as this in any other light than that of an hasty 
or careless editor? | ought not to say an ignorant oue, be- 


* J.S. will see by the following note (sent tous on the 
26th ult.) that thephrase which he condemas in Cunynges 
Feasé is susceptible of defence.—£d. L. G. 

“J. G. N, begs to explain to J. S. (Lit. Gaz. p. 618) 
that ‘Syke keene theie ate,’ is not * nonsense,’ bat signi- 
fies ‘so keen they ate’—i. e. as keen as ‘asses taste the 
morneynge ayre.’ The words ‘yche corse theie ate’ 
appéar, no doubt, as J. S. says, in the fac-simile to which 
he alludes, and were probably the phrase first adopted by 
Chatterton; bat J. G. N. cannot but regard ‘ Syke keene 
theie ate’ to be Chatterton’s last and improved version, 
aud the preferable reading, as being an application of the 
preceding simile, and a pleasing manner of connecting 
the Jatter with the former part of the Sonnet. As for 
all the parallel passages that either J. 8S. or any other 
atinotator may adduce, they will only confirm the truth 












node of estimating genius induces us to pass over, 
the critic proceeds to say; 





of Chatterton’s extensive research into old authors, and 
his retentive memory of their phraseology,” 
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cause, notwithstanding the numerous mistakes of which 
T shall vet convict him, he has acquitted himself, upon 
the whole, much better than any one could have expected 
under his circumstances. Lah ’ 

If | am not exceeding my proper limits, | will take 
this opportunity of amma. & pre sed amendment o 
a phrase in the same scene by Mr. Tyrwhitt, which like 
many of the corrections and attempted amendments of 
Shakespeare’s phrases are det.riorations. 1 think it 
more necessary to notice this, becanse it has been uns 
guardedly adopted by Dr. Milles. Allain his last moments 
says, 

“ Be stylle: stythe lette the chyrches rynge 
mie knelle.” 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s correction was from stythe to seu y/he, 
meaning quick let the chyrches rynge mie knelle.— 
Stythe was the original word, expressing the writer's 
meaning, viz. steadily,’ slowly, or solemnly. let the 
churches riug my kneil. pryde [stythe] isthe Angio- 
Saxon for gravis, heavy, weightv. A smith’s anvil isstill 
called a stithy for the same reason; and ifa doubt re 
mained respecting the propriety of retaining the original 
word, itis done away by the following lines of the Judith 
of Du Ba as englished by Thos. Hudson, dedicated 
to James the 6th of Scotland :— ; M 
« Their habergions like stiddies stithe they baire 
With helméts high and pennons pight in aire,” 
3. iii. p. 36. 

T am, Sir, yours, &c.—J. S. 

Enfield, Sept. 26, 1825. 

THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT COPENHAGEN, 
This library contains a considerable collection of 
manuscripts in the Oriental languages, brought 
from the East, both by the celebrated Niebuhr, 
and by other travellers, and Danish Consuls who 
have resided for a shorter or a longer time in 
Asia and Africa. These treasures were much 
augmented by the death of the illustrious Cham- 
berlain De Suhm; who had purchased at a great 
expence all the Arabic manuscripts in the pos- 
session of the learned orientalist Reiske, of Got- 
tingen, and whose superb and vast library has 
lately been added to that of the King. From 
ten of the principal of these precious manu- 
scripts, and from others. of minor value, Dr. 
Rasmusser, the Professor of Oriental Languages, 
has derived the. magerials for a work which he 
has tp > called ‘* Annales Islamici, 
sive Uabuke syachfonistico-chronologica: ¢hali- 
farum et. regum Orientis et Occidentis.” The 
most important of the manuscripts of which 
Dr. Rasmussen has availed himself, and from 
which be has composed fifty-eight pages of 
synchronistico-chronological tables of a crowd of 
dynasties that have reigned in different countries, 
Eastern and Western, from the flight of Moham- 
med, in the 622d year of our era, down to the 
year 1609, is written by Abul-Abbas Ahmed ben 
Jussuf’ Damascus, Of this manuscript there exist 
but two copies ; the one just mentioned, at Co- 
penhagen, the other in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, 








FINE ARTS. 
The Reading of a Will. . Engrav 
from the original Painting by 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 

Trost who employ their capital in speculations 
like the present, are confessedly promoters of the 
Fine Arts ; andatis always gratifying to recog- 
nise an elettion \of subject calculated to create 
a taste anda discrimination on which alone the 
professors of art can hope for due and lasting 
encourayement. In this view, the Print under 
notice has every claim to the attention, not merely 
of those who understand and can appreciate 
the requisite qualities of art, but of all indiscri 
minately who have mind and feeling to enter 
into the variety of emotions and ‘passions which 
agitate or pervade the human breast under cir- 
cumstances of melancholy bereavement or of 
selfish expectation. It is not necessary to enu- 
merate the several of the composition, or 
to enter on the detail of the individuals forming 


by J. Burnett, 
» Wilkie, R.A. 





its drama, the Print having for some time been 


= nents 

before the public, and the picture.on its exhibition 
having called forth our comments. All that we are 
now anxious to urge for this ingenious work is a 


circulation commensurate with the universality of 


its application and the excellence of its example. 
The execution we consider as Somewhat too dark 
and loaded, but the expression aad character of 
the several actors in the serio-comic scene are 
well preserved. It is dedicated to the possessor 
of the original painting, Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria. 





Elizabeth Georgiana Duchess of Newcastle. En- 
graved in Mezzotinto by S. W. Reynolds, from 
the original Painting hy Sir Thos, Lawrence. 
Wetton, Fleet-street, 

We have seldom seen a form. of such dignified 
simplicity, where the accessories were so few, and 
the effect so striking and broad. This beautiful 
example of taste and elegance is felivitously exe- 
cuted, and will rank among many other works 
which exhibit the talents of the engraver to 
great advantage. 





DURABLE CARMINE, 
Tx addition tothe Lake colours produced in all their 
varied brilliancy and intensity of tone from Mad- 
der, Mr. Field has enriched the world of art with 
one of the finest Carmines, from the same ve- 
getable, and of a quality well adapted for incor- 
porating With the vehicle either of oil or water. 
We understand also that Mr. F. has a White, 
for water colours, in preparation, and have no 
doubt but that his chemical knowledge and per- 
severing industry will bring his experiment to a 
successful issue. 
ec CEE A A OE 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
/ SPanzas. 
Oh; tefme not I shall forget 
‘Phe 1és8on he hag taught me, 
Albeit I may not feel so much 
The wo that lesson wrought me. 


I do belieye my heart will beat 
Less wildly than ’tis beating now, 
That time will calm my bursting pulse, 
And bring its calmness to my brow. 


I do believe that I shall bear 

To hear them name to me thy name, 
Without my heart beating to pain, 

Without my cheek burning to flame. 
I do believe that I shall learn 

To see thee coldly gaze on me, 
Aye. carelessly as thou, for pride 

Will nerve the look 1 turn on thee. 


But never may my heart forget 
How dear a dream love's dream has been ; 
Time's lapse may fling a softened shade, 
But never quite efface the scene. 
And to my latest hour my love, 
Shrowded in my heart's last recess, 
Like a funerea! lamp will dwell 
In melanchély tenderness ; 


But deep and lonely, not so much 
Love as love's memory, like the air 
That lingers in just felt perfume, 
To say the rose has blossomed there— 
A sad remembrance of sweet thoughts, 
Shedding their softness over pain, 
But may I hope to feel like this, 
To dare to:think of thee again ? 


How I have loved thee, I have taught 
My lute, my Spirit’s passionate words ; 

But to have breathed one half my love, 
The passion would have burst its chords, 





Frwould have rather been a slave 
In fettered’ bondage by thy side, 
Thaw shared in all the World could give, 
Had it not given thee beside. 


I treasured ‘up thy lightest word, 

Dwelt upon all that breathed of thee— 
Caught thy least-sigh-caught thy least look, 

Why did I think it turn’d on me ? 
My lute had often'breathed of love, 

But never thought of love as mine ; 
Love's pulse lay. sleeping in my heart— 

To wake it into life was thine! 
And then I almost feared my fame, 

Lest thou mightst think my heart wasthere;-- 
Ah, to’be nothing, save to thee, 

Was all that heart’s, fond woman's, prayer. 


And then I dreamed I was beloved, 
And there was heaven in the dream ; 

That such a dream: could pass away! 
That such a heaven could only seem! 


I saw thee change, yet would not see ; 
Knew all, what yet I would not know ; 
My foolish heart seemed as it feared, 
To own thee false, would make thee so. 


I pined to see thy face again ; 
I thought our meeting eyes would be 
A suvbeam, melting the snow-spell 
That now seemed set ’twixt thee and me. 


But the first word, but the first look, 
I felt my hopes were all in vain, 
And then 1 would have given worlds 

I had notseen thy face again. 


I shrank from thy cold careless tone, 
I withered in thine altered eye 
And felt as ifn the wide world 
Was only left for mé to die, 
I felt my cheek burn at thy gaze, 
Altho’ I scorned it for its glow ; 
I sufferéd ih one Jittle hour 
All a whole life could feel of wo. 


It burns tho” now but at the thought 
I could be to such weakness won, 

That my high spirit could be taught 
To bend to thee a8 it has done. 


No more of this—I will not think 
Ofall I've suffered f-r thy sake ; 
I dave not dwell upon the past, 
Or even now my heart will break. 


Thy thought shall only be to me 
The picture of a peril o’er— 
Enough to know that 1 have loved, 


Enough to know F love no more! L.E.L. 





THE SOLITUDE. 
The young, the bright,| the gay—the world is theirs; 
But Solitude was made for withered hearts, 
For memory, not hope. ="- ~ 
Berore me now a dream is yisible— 
The very solitude that 1 would chuse 
For mine own dwelling-place—in olden days 
It was 4 convent, and the vestal pale, 
Pale as the saint she worshipped, made the night 
Musical with her lonely orisons : 
"Tis now in ruins ; and the trembling walls 
Owe half their substance to the dark grey moss 
And ivy, which, as if in late remorse, 
Support the wreck they aided time to make. 
From the dim cloisters is no distant view ; 
The girdling pines shut out the world around ; 
There is no other noise than their old boughs 
Sweeping with a strange melancholy sound, like 
But inarticulate as oracles [speech, 


_ |dn the mysterious mafia | wodds 


Of ancient days ; and in their murmurings 
I’}l fancy omens telling my own fate, 
Gloomy as their own voices are. There is 
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A cell yet standing, which should be minegy?- = 

Where I would weep the midnight hours away : 

The ivy thro’ the broken lattice bars 

Has stolen, as sorrow steal:,and twined its leaves 

Over the walls, and let the dead, ones fall 

On the stone floor—a drear,, but fitting couch t 

It opens on the chapel. Yet.is left 

In the old windows one or two rich panes— 

I would they were riof there, the purple Jight 

Is too like Hope’s, and’1 have done with hope. 

But there is one pané, amid broken ‘ones, 

As if too beautiful to’ be destroyed, 

Bearing the impress of a maiden Saimt— ° 

I will kneel down and worship it, when night 

Comes in the deep religion of repose; 

Silence and darkness, and the heart, opprest 

In its own feelings, seeks some other world 

To which it may confide ‘the cares of this, 

And sends up prayers f¥om instinct more than duty. 

Then, thou sweet'saint! when the pale moonlight 

Thine eyes with light as they were animate [ills 

With life and pity, Iwill kneel to thee there, 

There was one once on earth, tho’ tow in heaven, 

So very like thee, I ean well believe 

In praying thee | pray a guardiaw spirit— 

Mine own Lanrne! mine, now that the grave, 

Saving thy memory, has all of thee. 

Will not thine influence be on the heart 

That would have chastened feelings, holy thonghts, 

Only that it may share thy heaven with thee ! - - 

- - - The garden is a wilderness, and filled 

With trees degenerate from their cultured growth, 

And covered with white snow drops, like a shrowd: 

The only flower remaining, cold and pale 

And without scent, as a heart without hope. 

In the midst is a fountain: choked with weeds, 

The fallen crucifix,there lies concealed— 

I'd rear it up again and,clear the fount, 

And set the waters flowing, and would dig 

My grave beside, for it would be like sleep 

To die soothed by the lulling of their falls 

It would not be such utter solitude 

In my last hour, if I could pass away 5,44. 

ln hearing of their sweet familiar sound, | ,.j)! 
Totes 





SONG OF THE }AKE-EAIRIBS. 
When silence reigns we roam, the night, 
We wander when thé moon shines bright, 
We trip it o’er the waters blue, 

And sip the heaven’s falling dew. 


We sit on the wind as it skims the deep, 

We sing to the stars while ffail mortals sleep, 
We lightly recline*on' the moon’s pale ray, 
And sink in our beds‘at'the break of day.* 
We follow the moon in her nightly course, 
We dance round the spray of Charybdis hoarse, 
We play on the mist of loud Gesner’s spring, 
And over the ices we mnerrily sing. 

And when we’ve gone our nightly roam, 

We skim the deep and wander home ; 

We trip the ocean’s:surgy bed 
And onward by the winds are 


‘led. 
CrciL. 


* Such is the popular belief. 





VALEDICTORY STANZAS, 
Tue ivy closed around them, while her cheek 
Leant on his arm ;, while he, with-all the fear, 
The parting fear of love, poured timid words 
In the young Beauty’s ear. 


Wreathe this dark ivy in thy hair, 

Or let me wreathe it, sweet!—for thee 
The fittest wreath that thou canst wear, 
The fittest offering for me. 


It will not change, though summer suns 
Have withered other flowers around ; 
Amid the winter’s sullen hour 

lhe same green on its leaves is found. 


zat ou 
yt 


The sun is shining on its boughs, 

How can it shine on our faréwell? 
How can the hours flit by so fast, 
While still I have’so much to tell ! 


The light will pass from off those leaves 
While still the same dark green will be ; 
The sunshine smile may image thine, 
The changeless plant mine emblem be. 


Farewell, mine own Exsse! farewell— 
A treasure, I'll recall thy smile ; 
While all I dare to ask of thee— 
Is---think of me one moment’s while. 
Sept. 1825. Watrer. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LAKE PEPIN.—TALE OF WINONA, 

“The wildness of the scenery is sitch, that 
even the voyager who has gazed with. delight 
upon the high bluffs of the Mississippi, is struck 
with uncommon interest on beholding this spot. 
There is ia it what we meet with on no other 
point of the far-stretching valley of the Missis- 
sippi, a high projecting point, a precipitous crag 
resting upon a steep bank, whose base is washed 
by a wide expanse of water, the calmness of 
which contrasts -with the savage features of the 
landscape ; but this. spot receives an additional 
interest from the melancholy tale'which is con- 
nected with it, aud which casts a deep gloom 
over its. brightest features. Cold and callous 
must be the heart of the voyager who can con- 
template unmoved and uninterested the huge 
cliffs that enclose this lake, for 

“* Wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell [they tell.” 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which 
* There was a time,’ our guide said, as we passed 
near the base of the rock, ‘ when this spot, which 
you now admire for its untenanted beauties, was 
the scene of one of the most.melancholy transac- 
tions that’has ever occurred amang the Indians, 
There was in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe 
Lef. Wapasha, during the time that his father liged 
and ruled over them, a young Indian female, 
whose name was Winona, which signifies ‘ the 
first-born.’ She had conceived ‘an attachment 
for a young hunter, who reciprocated it ; they 
had frequently met, and agreed to an union, in 
which all their hopes centred ; but, on applying 
to her family, the hunter was surprised *to find 
himself denied ; and his. claims supers del by 
those of a warrior of distinction, who had 
sued for her. The warrior was a, general fa- 
vourite with the nation ; he had acquired:a name 
by the services which he had rendered to his vil- 
lage when attacked by the Chippewas ; yet, not- 
withstanding all the ardour with which he pressed 
his suit, and the countenance which he received 
from her parents and brothers, Winona persisted 
in preferring the hunter. To the usual commen- 
dations of her friends in favour of the warrior, she 
replied, that she had made choice of a man, who 
being a professed hunter, would spend ‘his life 
with her, and secure to her comfort and subsis- 
tence ; while the warrior would be. constantly 
absent, intent upon martial exploits. .Winona’s 
expostulations were, however, of no avail, and 
her parents, having succeeded in driving away) 








her Jover, began to use harsh measures in order 


to compel her to unite with the man of their 
choice. To all her intreaties, that she should not 
be forced into an union so repugnant to her feel- 
ings. but rather be allowed to live a single life, 
they turned a deaf ear. Winona had at all times 
enjoyed a greater share in the affections of her fa- 
mily, and she had been indulged \more than is 
usual, with females among Indians. Being a fa- 
vourite with her brothers, they.expressed a wish 
that her consent to this union should be obtained 








by persuasive means, rather than that she should 


be compelled to it against her inclination. With 
a view to remove some of her objections, they 
took means to provide for her future maintenance, 
and presented to the warrior all that in their 
simple mode of living an Indian might covet. About 
that time a party was formed to ascend from the 
village to Lake Pepin, in order to lay in a store 
of the blue clay which is found upon its banks, 
and which is used by the Indians as a pigment, 
Winona and her friends were of the company. 
It was on the very day that they visited the 
lake that her brothers offered their presents to 
the warrior. Encouraged by these, he again ad- 
dressed her, but with the same ill success.-— 
Vexed at what they deemed an unjustifiable ob- 
stinacy on her part, her parents remonstrated in 
strong language, aud even used threats to compel 
her into obedience. ‘ Well,’ said Winona, ‘ yqu 
will drive me to despair ; I said 1 loved him not; 
IT could not live with him ; 1 wished to retiivin 4 
maiden, but you would not. You say'you, love 
me, that you are my father, my brothers, my 
relations ; yet you have driven from me the only 
man with whom I wished to be united ; you have 
compelled him to withdraw from the village ; 
alone he now ranges through the forest, with no 
one to assist him, none to spread his blanket, 
none to build his lodge, none to wait on him; 
yet was he the man of my choice. Is this your 
love? But even it appears that this is not 
enough, you would have me do more; you 
would have me rejoice in his absence ; you wish 
me to unite with another man, with one whom 
1 do not love, with whom I never can be happy. 
Since this is your love, let it be so; but soon 
you will have neither daughter, nor sister, nor 
relation, to torment with your false professions 
of affection.’ As she uftered these words she 
withdrew, and her. parents, heedless of her 
complaints, resolved that that very day Winona 
should be united to the warrior. While all were 


engaged in busy preparations for the festival, she,, 


wound her way slowly to the ; 
When she had reached the summit,’ she culléd 
out with a loud voice to her friends below}.she 
upbraided them for their cruelty to ‘herself and 
her lover: ‘ you,’ said she, ‘ were not satisfied 
with opposing my union with the man whom ] 
had chosen, you endeavoured, by deceitful 
words, to make me faithless to him; but when 
you found me resolved upon remaining single, 
you dared to threaten me ; you knew me not, if 
you thought that I could be terrified into obe- 
dience ; you shall. soon see how well | can defeat 
your designs.’ She then commenced to sing her 
dirge ; thie light wind which blew at the time 
wafted the words towards the spot where her 
friends were ; they. immediately rushed, some 
towards the summit of the hill to stop her, others 
to the foot of the prétijiice to receive her in their 
arms, while all, with tears in their eyes, en- 
treated her to desist'from her fatal purpose ; her 
father promised that no compulsive measures 
should be resorted to. But she ‘was resolved, 
and as she concluded the words of her song, ‘she 
threw herself from the precipice, and fell a ife- 
less corpse near her distressed friends! * Thus’ 
added our guide, ‘ has this spot acquired a me- 
lancholy celebrity ; itis still called the Maiden’s 
Rock, and no Indian passes near it without it- 
voluntarily casting his eye towards the gidd 
height, to contemplate the place whence this 
unfortunate girl fell a victimto the cruelty of her 
relentless parents.’ ” 





MR. JOSEPH MASERA, OF TURIN. 
Tue subject of this brief notice is a phenomenon 
in the history of the Arts. Of obscure birth, 
without education, unassisted, he has, simply by 


the force of his genius, placed in the 


Lilly 
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rauk of those celebrated meu who owe their fame 
only to themselves. Born in the village of 
Montfalcone, near Chieri, he was a shepherd 
and ploughman, when the sight of a wooden 
clock of the last century rendered him so skilful 
a clock-maker, that he soon became equal to the 
most distinguished individuals of his profession. 
He first brought himself into notice by his mov- 
ing figures, and then by those which played 
musical airs; but the head of a cane, in brass, 
completed his celebrity, and ‘gave an idea of 
what might be expected from him, This cane 
head enclosed a little figure of Dayid playing on 
his harp ; of which a small concealed organ imi- 
tated the tones. The movement of the arms and 
of the head were so natural, and so well adapted 
to the melody, and the head of the prophet was 
80 expressive, that he appeared inspired, and ac- 
tually listening to the chords of his instrument. 
Not ‘satisfied with iustruments which could 
play only a certain number of airs dependent on 
the dimensions of their barrel, Masera invented 
his Pantophone, which the Italians call Suonatutto, 
which performs with exactness all the music that 
the most skilful professor could elicit from the 
piano. But, urged by a fertile imagination, he had 
scarcely finished this instrument when he con- 
ceived the idea of the Musicographe, which writes 
down the music that any one is playing, and 
which preserves the time, the value of the notes, 
the accidents, the pauses, &c. with so much pre- 
cision, that on applying the transcript to the 
Pantephone, the piece may be perfectly repeated. 
These two instruments may be united or sepa- 
rated at pleasure ; and are so simplified; that a 
few minutes will suffice to adapt them to an 
organ or to any kind of piano.—This is not the 
boundary of Masera’s works. He has produced 
a machine for engraving, which permits the en- 
graver to cut straight or curved lines at whatever 
distance he pleases from one another, without 


fear of displacing the tool* ; and finally, a ma- 
chine to tarn‘and polish steel gun-barrels, which 
he has constructed for the Royal Arsenal, and 
which differs essentially from any machine for 


the same purpose hitherto known, It will ope- 
rate at once upon a dozen barrels or more. M. 
Masera is not much above thirty years of age. 


* We doubt much if M. Masera has approached the 
excellence of our late ingenious countryman, Wilson 
Lowry, in this respect.—Ep. L. G. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Ow Saturday this Theatre was opened for the 
season with the splendid diablerie of Faustus, a 
new Dance by Noble, and Kenny’s farce of 
Raising the Wind. The principal novelty of the 
evening was the first appearance of Mr. J. Russell 
in the character of Mephistophiles.: This gentle- 
man our readers may recollect to have seen at 
various times at all the theatres in the Metropolis, 
sometimes enacting humble parts in comedy, and 
at-others venturing into the highest walk of tra- 
gedy—wery good in the former situation, and 
very indiiferent in the latter. Of his perform- 
ance of Saturday we are sorry that we cannot say 
any thing that is fevourable. It was deficient 
in dry humour, in pointed delivery, and in ge- 
neral effect: when he should have been com- 
manding, he wa8 only noisy ; and what ought to 
have been playful or sarcastic, was either vulgar 
or insipid. In little parts of broad farce, or 
in characters of imitation, he will prove extremely 
useful ; but he must not imagine for an instant 
that he -is capable of filling up the void made 
by the secession of so judicious and able a per- 
former es Mr. Terry. The remainder of the cha- 
racters were represented as before. 

A new Military Dance, called The Camp, was 
afterwards performed, in which Noble, the ballet 
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master, was very entertaining as Jean Henri the 
Tambour Major. It was. received with’ great 
applause. 

There have been some alterations made in the 
decorations of the House, but, certainly, not for 
the better. The fronts of the Dress-circle make 
but a very poor figure when compared with those 
of the upper tiers. The Heads of the dramatic 
poets are very badly done ; and the strong con- 
trast formed by such a profuse’ display of white, 
green, and red, is any thing but pleasing to 
the eye. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue Proprietors of this Theatre commenced 
their performances on Monday with Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of Julius Cesar, in which a Mr. Warde, 
who has been for some years a favourite in the 
country, made his first appearance jn the cha- 
racter of Brutus. The public having been al- 
ways accustomed to see this arduous part sus- 
tained by actors of the very first talent, Mr. 
Warde had not only to bespeak a favourable opi- 
nion for his own performance, but to contend 
against the strong impressions that had been 
made by his predecessors—a task of no very 
easy attainment, but one which he nevertheless 
very courageously attempted; and very fairly 
met. His general style of acting may be cha- 
racterized as easy and unaffected, without tricks, 
new readings, or grimaces. If he have not much 
genius, be has much good sense. He declaims 
well; he occasionally approaches to excellence, 
and never sinks below respectability ; in fact he 
is a performer of judgment, and will prove, if we 
mistake not, a valuable acquisition to the com- 
pany. The best parts of his Brutus are, his ad- 
dress from the pulpit, and the early part of his 
quarrel with Cassius in the tent. In other re- 
spects, his want of figure, and of a more digni- 
fied deportment, are rather against him. Cooper, 
who generally understands his business pretty 
well, seems’to forget himself in Cassius: he is 
by far too active and turbulent. Charles Kem- 
ble’s Antony is, as usual, perfection itself, At 
the conclusion of the play, some half dozen 
idiots called loudly for Mr. Warde once more to 
appear ; but he was too wise to obey their silly 
mandate. The French Coronation followed, and 
afforded much gratification to the lovers of pa- 
geants and processions. 

This House has also been newly decorated ; 
but there is too much gas about it for either the 
eyes or the nose—the globes of ground glass, 
which have been added to the chandeliers, are 
however a great comfort to the frequenters of 
the Dress‘Circle—we mean the third-rate Ac- 
tors, tradesmen in small ware, and retired check- 
takers, who now appear to be its principal occu- 
pants. 


The Coronation at Rheims.—A French journal, 
after giving a very favourable account of the 
representation of the Coronation of Charles X at 
Covent Garden, and observing that an Euglish- 
man, who has passed an evening at that theatre, 
could not have seen more had he gone to Rheims 
on purpose, thus proceeds :—‘‘ But, after having 
done justice to the fidelity of the imitation, we 
must express our astonishment at seeing an actor 
dressed in the habit of a Catholic prelate, copy- 
ing with censurable accuracy, the most sacred 
rites of religion, which if it is pot in England the 
religion of the state, is nevertheless that of some 
millions of English subjects. What would they 
say in London, if in a drama, the subject of which 
was drawn from the modern history of England, 
a French poet should bring on the Parisian stage 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, celebrating the 
rites. of the English church! Haw they would 
exclaim against profanation---against popery ? 











a aes 
Why thea: permit at Loudon what they would 
blame’at Paris?. But, wedo not hesitate to say, 
that in France we have too just a sense of pro- 
priety ;.to tolerate such, things... By the word 
‘liberty’ we understand the right which eve 
one enjoys to, do. what he pleases, provided he 
does, not, annoy others, and fail in the respect 
which is due to,the most sacred of subjects.” 








POLITICS. 


Tue news of the successes of the British arms in 
India, and of the Greek arms against the Turks, 
is officially corfirmed.---In Spain a new Junta is. 
forming; but that unhappy country is still in a 
state of frightful fermentation.---We regret that 
at Paramatta, and in our West India islands, 
there is also a want of tranquillity. 








VARIETIES. 


Gold and Silver Mines.—Several mines of gold 
and silver have recently been discovered in the 
kingdom of Murcia, in Spain. They are about to 
be immediately worked ; aud a great number of 
labourers have been engaged for the purpose. 


Seven gold coins, minted by Constantine the 

Great, and consequently nearly. fifteen hundred 
years old, have been found in the most perfect 
state, upon Holyhead Mountain, by a woman 
digging peat for firing. 
Steam War Vessels—The first employment of 
steam in naval warfare was unquestionably that of 
the Diana steam vessel at Rangoon, against a fleet 
of Burmese war-boats. The power of the steam 
enabled the Diana to maneuvre so rapidly among 
them, that, notwithstanding the strength and 
dexterity of their rowers, they could not escape ; 
and with irresistible force she, upset, demolished, 
sunk, disabled, and took, no fewer than thirty-two. 
To give some notion of the impetuosity with 
which the Diana must have rushed among the 
enemy, it is only necessary to state, that the 
Burmese war-boats, though constructed in the 
shape of a canoe, have, the length of a ship of 
the line. They are not, less than 80 feet long, 
by seven broad; have 52 oars; and row six 
knots an hour; and carry 15!) fighting men each. 
Their elegance is equal to their swiftness ; they 
are beautifully decorated ; are gilt without, and 
painted within. A fleet of thirty-two of these 
boats must have had above 4000 men on board. 


Electrical Gale-—On the 6th Dec. 1823, about 
1°0 miles to the west of the’ Fiord of Drontheim, 
the Griper, commanded by Capt. Clavering, ex- 
perienced a severe gale which lasted three days, 
and during which period there was no inter- 
mission of ifs violence. ‘This gale was remarkable 
for the small amount of the effect produced on the 
barometer, either on its approach, during its con- 
tinuance, or on its cessation ; ‘and by the indica- 
tions which were afforded ‘of its having origi- 
nated in a disturbed state of electricity in the at- 

re. It was accompanied by very vivid 
lightning, which is particularly wnusual in high 
latitudes in winter, and by the frequent appear- 
ance, and continuauce for several minutes at a 
time, of balls of fire at the yard-arms and mast- 
heads. Of these, not less than eight were count- 
ed at one time. (Sabine’s Pendulum Experi- 
ments.)--- Dr. Brewster’s Ed. Journ. of Science. 

Paint madé with Potatoes—Take a pound of 
potatoes, skinned and well baked. Bruise them 
in three or four pounds of boiling water, and thet 
pass them through a hair sieve. To this adi 
two pounds of good chalk in fine powder, pre 
viously mixed up with four pounds of water, aal 
stir the whole together. This mixture will fora 





a sort of glue capable of receiving any kind of 
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colour, even that of powdered chareoal,-brick, @ 
soot, Which may bé ‘used. for-painting gates, pa- 
lings, and other atticles’¢tposed to the'air.-—Ib. 

Perpetual Motion.—M. Jean*Préve, of Mar- 
seilles, has announced ‘a Bi of his inven- 
tion, which preserves and‘ Comithutiicates a per- 
petual motion. ‘This is at least the hundredth 
discovery of a similar natute that’ has been pro- 
claimed within our recollection: 

Silk.—It has just béen-ptored by M. Bolzani, 
that silk may be produced in the greater part of 
the Prussian states, with as much facility as at 

Milan and in Piedmont. Notwithstanding the 
obstacles offered by the continual rains which have 
this year fallen in Prussia, and the general igno- 
rance that prevails on the subject, he has succeeded 
in procuring a thousand pounds weight of silk-balls 
perfectly spun ; from which he will probably ob- 
tain a hundred pounds weight of fine silk, not 
inferior to the best silks of Upper Italy. 

Mescow.—1n consequence of a report from the 
Finance Minister, the Emperor has sanctioned 
the establishment in, Moscow of a Technological 
Institution, the object of which is to promote 
the sciences necessary to the prosperity of ma- 
nufacturing industry. Young people in a li- 
beral condition, from 16 to 24 years of age are 
to be admitted into it, and to receive instruction 
gratuitously, 

olish Jews.—The Emperor Alexander, ad- 
verting to the number of Jews in Poland, and 
the provisiorial order of things now existing with 
respect to them, bas published an ordinance, the 
substance of which is; that‘a committee shall be 
formed to which all the Jews in the kingdcem 
miust address themsélves on affairs relating to 
their general interests. ‘Phis committee is to 
examine all the ancient laws respecting the resi- 
dent Israelites, and to report its observations to 
the lieutenant-general of the-kMingdom. It is au- 
thorised to suggest the necessary modifications in 
the regulations which havé heén hitherto’ en- 
forced, for the benefit of ‘the Jews, and the new 
regulations which it may be ‘expedient to adopt. 
The committee is to be compoved of a director, 
two assessors, a chief clerk, and two secretaries ; 
and there will be added to it’a council of advice, 
consisting of a presidént and five thembers, all 
Israelites, ; 

Education in Russit. There ‘are six universi- 
ties in the Russian enipire. ‘The cities in which 
they are established; are Moscow, Petersburgh, 
Casan, Dorpat, Cherkof, and Wilna. The na- 
tives of Russia are not allowed to go and study 
in a foreign country, until having attended for 
at least three years one of the Russian universi- 
ties, Nevertheless, the chairs, are few in num- 
ber, several subjects are entirely interdicted, and 
the vigilance of the censorship cramps the pro- 
fessors in treating those which are allowed. ‘The 
students are under. all kinds of restraint, espe- 
cially at Dorpat and Wilna; where indeed dis- 
orders have occasionally taken. place which re- 
arn the interference of authority. The young 
Russians are not admitted into the military ser- 
vice until they have undergone an examiuation 
at one of these uniyersities,. That of Dorpat is 
Principally attended by youth from the three 
Baltic provinces ; and German is there the pre- 
vailing language. 

Historical Anecdote-—In the month of April, 
1823, the Hereditary Prince laid the foundation 
stone of a barrack at.the Hague. The municipal 
body had originally requested that he would per- 
mit the eldest, of his august sons to pe-form that 
ceremony. ‘ No; gentlemen,” said His Royal 
Highness, “let us not spoil him by premature 
honours. He will know quite soon enough that 
he is a Prince. I am désirous that he should 
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learn the duties of his station, befére he become: 
acquainted with its grandeur and eclat.” A wis 
remark! and well deserving the attention o 
parents of all ranks, who are sillily anxious fo 
the precocious maturity of their children, anc 
take great pains to convert happy boys and girl: 
into miserable little men and women ! 

A bountiful Saint.—St. Crysogon is also called 
St. Raboni, because, according to Sauval, he ha 
the miraculous power of improving (rabonnir) 
bad husbands. ‘‘ A poor woman,” says La Mon- 
naye, in the second volume of his Menagiana, 
‘* undertook to perform a novenary (a nine-days’ 
adoration) to St. Raboni, in order to procure the 
reformation of her husband. Four days after- 
wards the man died; on which she exclaimed, 
“ How good the Saint is, to give us more than 
we request !’” 

Madame Fodor and Madame Pasta.—Some of 
the French journals have lately been hinting that 
a serious quarrel had occurred at Paris, between 
these celebrated singers, in consequence of each 
laying claim to the part of Semiramis. The re- 
port has, however, been formally contradicted ; 
and it appears that by express engagement the 
character belongs to Madame Fodor. 


ements 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Before the termination of the year, we are promised 
the first volume of an annual work under the title of 
* Janos.” It will consist of Tales, Essays, Iustrations 
of History and Antiquities, serious and comic Sketches 
of Life and Manners, &c. &c. ‘The prospectus states, that 
the most distinguished literary men in the. kingdom are 
engaged in the undertaking. 7 

A translation of La Motte Fouqué’s Magic Ring, a 
work which came out lcng before Ivanhoe, and is said to 
rival that chef d’e@urre’s delineations of tournaments, 
tilts, and all the life of chivairy, is lixely soon to appear. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing for publication 
** Pan! Jones,” a Romance, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

A Historical Novel, in vols. 12ino. entitled ‘* William 
Douglas; or, the Scottish Exiles,”.is announced for 
speedy publication. } 

Whether the Great Unknown bas given sach celebrity 
to St. Ronan’s as to attract Gourmand visitors to the 
place we know not, but it is certain that ‘The Cook and 
Honsewifi anual, By Mrs. Margacet.Dods, of the 
Cleitiin Inn, St. onaa’s, is about to make its appearance. 

A work which wil} engage the enrions is said to be in 
the press, entitled ‘The Contest of the Twelve Nations; 
or, a Comparison of the different Bases of Haman Charac 
terand Talent.” {ts object is to show that the peculiari- 
ties of character observable in every individual may be 
traced to some one or another of twelve departments, 
and that he may have bis place assigned bim in a classi- 
Jied view of the diversities of human nature. 

“ BiographiaScotticana, or Lives of the ScotsWorthies,” 
is about to be published in 3¢. Numbers. 

A neat volume, with a frontispiece, entitled “ Mary 
Queen of Scots,” is in a forward state. It purports a 
relation of her persecutions, trials, and sufferings ; with 
an exposure of the treacheries of Elizabeth, the conspi- 
racies of the Protestant Lords, the forzeries of Puchanan, 
re ard Randolph, and the calumnies of Robertson, 
zading, &C. 

The 3rd vol. of the Glasgow Mechanic’s Magazine, 
and a new edition of vols. I. and II. are announced as 
ready for publication. ‘ 

We understand that the proprietor of Smirke’s [lus- 
trations to Shaksgeare has nearly ready for publication 
the first part of a Series of Plates, in continuation of that 
undertak ng, but which consists of original designs by 
the most celebrated artists of the present dav, and will be 
deemed worthy to rank with such distinguished talent. 

A new edition of Buffon is in the press; to which 
Baron Cuvier prefixes two volumes of introduction, bring- 
ing down the science of natural history to the present 
day —Paris Letter. 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Montbarcy are on the eve 
of appearing, They are said to contain the secret history 
of the conduct of the French Cabinet in the affair of the 
American war. It would xppear that the Marquis de la 
Fayette and the Duke de Lauzun did not go exactly as 
volunteers, as they wished to have it snpposed, but werr 
sent and paid by Government. Franklin’s character 
will, it is said, not come forth as pure gold tried in the 
fire.—/hid. 

Nearly a!l the works of merit published in England, on 
the Arts and the Manufactures, are immediately trans 
lated here.» The ponderous volume of Nicholson’s Opera- 
tive Mechanic, is to appear in 4 volames; and Wood on 
Rail Roads is in progress of translation.—/hid. 

A 2d edition of The Bar, with Sketches of Eminent 
Judges, barristers, &e. &c. a Poem, corrected and en- 
larged, is, we hear, in a state of preparation. 

A Mr. Croudace, of Leéds, is preparing some very use- 
fal and improved * Tables of interest,” doubly In lexed 
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V0 the Editor of the Literary Gazcelus 
Thetford, Sept. 2/, 1825. 
S1m,—Having understood that you have anuounced to 
our readers that | am engaged in a biography of Dr. 
‘arr, 1 beg leave to state that such announcemeat was 
uile uncuthorised by me. Though it is trne that | am 
mpleyed in such a work, possess materials obtained 
turing my long residence at Hatton, and ain collecting 
idditional information, yet I did not wish for the present 
o make any public announcement of a book, which can- 
‘ot, consistently with my other engagements, appear for 
some months. Entertaining as | do a deep sense of the 
‘esponsibility of becoming the biographer of so eminent 
t man, and respecting as Ido the feelings of his nume- 
‘ous surviving friends, | am desirous of proceeding with- 
ut any precipitation and with the greatest caution. 
Your remark, Sir, ‘that Dr. Parr has left behind him no 
terary labours,’ will probably draw forth a statement 
‘rom the Execntors themselves, and | shall, therefore, 
conteut myself with referring you to the sensible and in- 
eresting preface prefixed to the Lelfer of Dr. Parr to 
‘he Rev Dr. Milner, which-was some weeks ago pub- 
ished by Mr. Mawman, aod seems not to have fallen 
ander your eye * 

I am, Sir, your respectful Servant, 
E. H. Barkgr, 
* Certainly not, or we should hate avoided the partial 
mistatement imposed on us iu our impression of the 
17th ult., a mistatentent which has occasioned us much 
vexation as well as personal trouble. Our pains to obtain 
correct information have however been successful, and 
we can now state from good authority, that a Memoir of 
Dr. Parr is preparing by his friend Dr, John Johustone, 
of Birmingham, founded on materials left by Dr. Parr 
himself for that parpose; and {lustrated by letters and 
napers of various kinds, exclusively in possession of the 
Executors, (of whom Dr. Jobustone is one,) and by com- 
munications from Dr. Parr’s most intimate friends, Dr. 
Davy, Master of Caius, Dr. Routh, President of Magda- 
len, Dr. Maltby, Archdeacon Butler, and other learned 
wen. This memoir of Dr. Johnstone’s is intended to be 
prefixed to a’ collection of the works published by Dr. 
Pa.r himself, and a selection of the Sermons, Criticisms, 
Inscriptions and Miscellaneous matter, which he has left 

loa very cousiderable extent.—Ep Lif. Gaz. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST, 
Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire, Vol. 33, 8vo. 1/. 4s. roy. 8vo. 
17. 16s,—Marshall’s Naval Biography, Vol 2, Part 2,8v0.15s. 
—Nicolas’s Memoirs of Lady Jane Grey, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
royal &vo. ls. bds.—Campbdell’s Fruits of Faith, 12mo. 6s. 
bds.—Onpie’s I/lustrations of Lying, new edition, 2 vols. 
12nro. 10s, G2. bds.—Canning’s Speeches at Liverpool, 8vo. 
lds. Gd. bds.—Biumenbach’s Nutural History, translated 
by Gore, &vo. lie, bls. —Grant’s Church. History, Vol. 4, 
avo. Ids. bds.—Uetlines of Truth, 12mo, 5s. bds.—Mat- 
thecon on the <iiobes dd ls. 6d. Hound.—Stokes on 
the Stethoscope, post ovo. é. 64. bds.—Halpin’s Chelten- 
ham Anthology, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Sweet’s Hot-bouse Com- 
panion, 2d edition, 8, bds.—Dissuasives from Poperv, 
dvo. 6¢. sewed.—Rivington’s Annual Register for 1812, 
svo 1/7. bds.—Dunallan, 2d edition, 2 vols. |2mo. is. bds. 








METEORCLOGICAL TABLE. 
September. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ... | From 58 to 67 | 29°48 to 29-70 
Fridav 47 — 68 29°77 — 297 
Saturday 279 — 
Saunday.... 
Monday 
“nesday * 
Wednesday ... 4 — 29 
Thermo Berometer. 
from h4 29.56. to 29-78 
4 ie 2994 —- 20°#7 

y 29-05 — BOW 
a) — stat. 
2900 — stat. 
Nuesdav ......:2 2043 — reid 
Vednesday..... 23. | — C8 10-25 — stat. 

Wind variable, S. and SUW, orevailing. A'ternate!y 
Clear and cloudy, with frequent Rain, Morn'nss attended 
with the usual autumnal Fog.—Rain fallen 1 inch ,s25 
of an inch. C.H. ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We dre conscious of large arrears of acknowledgments to 
Correspondents—but if cuipably tardy ina few insrances, 
in many others we tire anxious not to appear over hasty. 

Onr thanks. are due iu many quarters; for the preseat 
weshal! limit them to M.S. whose communication did 
not reach us as it onght: he will however see that we 
avail ourselves of part of it. 

To the writer of Lines on Capt. Weddell’s Voyave, we 
are obliged; asialso to a host of poetical contributors. 
But really our prospective engagements in this depart- 
ment are such as forbid the holding out much encourave- 
ment to snch of our friends as have a leaning to impa- 
tience. At any rate the votaries of the ..utumnal and 
Vernal Muses need not yet despair. 

Several Correspondents are answered by letters, which 
may be obtained by the parties respectively naming their 
signatures at the Office of the Publisher. 

Ess shoul d have given us an address, to enable us to 


Aneust. 
Thursiday..... 
Yriday . 
Saturday ... 
Sunday 
Monday 

















for calculating {nterest Accounts ; to which are added, 
Tables of Commission. , 


write, 





tae 








aoe aaron 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
)PMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH EFFECTUALLY CURED, 
HOSE afflicted with this distressing — ly 


ase and certainty obtain the blessing of a 
c gi edd 


FECT "UTTERANCES i NO ORGAN obstrects 


ITY of LONDON LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION.—The following LECTURES will 
delivered at Albion Hall, Beoscapte, during the present 
—_ at eight o’clock in evening 
londay the grd, Mr. Black on the Origin and Progress of 
anguage. 
oe Fale abe igth, Mr. Partington on Natural and 





the proposed REMEDY. i asics observance o' 
system must, ond a - tl period, be necessarily followea to in- 
sure 80 au object. The eons, vee ed first day of the 
experiment will feel the efficacy of th directed to be 
followed.—References, of the FIRST RESPECTABILITY, ‘can 
be given from those who have experienced the benefit of the 
Advertiser's ee syne. “Cou vulsions of the EYE and 
LIP will (the first day) be remo 

Letters (post paid) addressed te Me. Cameron, No. 9, Howland- 
street, Fitzroy-square, will be puuctually attended to. 


To be dinaand STATIONERS, and BINDERS. 
i Tete of, with immediate possession, 

An af Toran ee IsHeD SHOP in the above line, situated 
in the centre of the CITY of BRISTOL ‘The Stock, which may 
be reduced to eho | «» and the Fixtures, to be taken at a fair 
valuation —Noue but principals will be treated with, Letters 
(post paid) to A. B. 55, Castle-street, Bristol, will meet. 
attention. 





w BOOKSELLERS ‘and STATION ERS.— A! 
Person acquainted, with the retail Book and Stationery 
Business, would undertake to pay every attention to both, or 
either o' t we branches, or keep the books of such aa 
Establishment. 
Salary would not be so much an object as the permanency 
and | respectability of situation. 

Letters (post paid) addressed to S.A, at Mr. West's, Rotunda, 

0. 3, Great Surry-street, will be duly attended to, 
r YE excellent new System now practised by 

Mr BRIERLY, for speedily nro ee: (MPEDIMEN! 

of SPEECH, at his © R reet, has 
been proved ‘by several indiyiutuals ‘ft gh Se eentabtnty in Lon- 








don to possess an origiaal progressive principle, powerfully | 4" 


adapted for preventing a relapse of that annoying defect. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. No. FV. Price 3s. 6d. 


MLORA GONSPICUA. ‘This 'Work contains | 


Selection of the not Bag wee Flowering, Hardy 

Shrubs and ean Tat emarks as to. Cu t vation, 
‘Treatment, &e. LCUAtD MORKISS, F L.S. &e. Author 
of * Essays on Ladises e y poeatentng,” ’ &e. with four coloured 
Delineations, by Wim, Cla 
Londen: printed for B. . Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Se MONTHLY REVIEW, tor Sept. 30, 
6d.; coutaiuing Notices of Lin 's England 
Waterton so Stevenson's Works ou South _— ~Life, of of 
Paul Joues the Pirate —-Walpole’s Letters to Fart Hertford — 
Wattou's Lives~and of many other interesting Works. An Ap- 
peudix neyo at the same time, anid contains Notices of the 
mos: recent and impurtant Works m Foreign Literature. 
- Printed for | aert Robinson, and Co, 5, W Vaterloo-Place. 


Be Detter” * Derg Journal. 


This da of the 


 OINBURCH JOURN ale: SCIENCES ex. [ES 


a hibsting a» View of the Progress of Discovery in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemise, Miner :Ic » Conducted by 
wag Ip BREWSTER, 11,.D, RS. Lond. See. R.S, Edi e 
&e. &e.; with the ae of Jolin Macculioch, M.D. FLRLS. 
&e.; W. Jackson at LL.D. FLR.s. &e.; Rev. John 
ee he Cad B 3 R. fe: pilin Hardinger, Eaq. 
Ces Chet pox M . ke.; Samael 

Hibbert, M.D. BRS. B. &e. 

Printed for William istack wood, ~ eal ; and T, Cadell, 
ant Le 


day is =a 
qe * 
] LACK WOOD" SEBINGCRGH MAGA. | 

3 ZANE, No. CV, for OCTOBER, 1%25. 

Coatents:—1, A Winter Night’ « Dream — ii. Byron—I11. Letters 
on the Present State of India, No. 5—1V. Posthumous Letters of | 
Charles Edwards, Bsq. No.5 -V. Travelling iu America —V1. 
The Ghost of the Oratory -VII. Stil farther Portions of the 
Gurstiesriens of Mansie Wend, lor, 

Vhe Combimations —1X. Vive Catholics X. 
of tlareink XI. Orieutal College in England— NUL 
Maduess and Mr. Martin—Xit octes Ambrosian 
XIV. Monthly List of New Publicatioas A 
Promotions, &e - Births, Murtiages, and [ 

Printed fur Ww iia Blackwoo: d, Ediaburgh; and 


Cadell, 
rae +, London, 





- day is publist 
THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, Conducted by PROFESSOR JAMESON, 
No. XXVI. for October 1825, with wumerous FE ‘ngravings, Ts. td, 
The following are the leading Coatents ;— Professor Mons's 
General. Reflections oa varivus important Subjects in Rite 
ratoxy—Dr. Johnson's bm rae to the British Panna 
--Mr, Andersen on Measuring eights by the + oremene- Mr. 
i ainger on the Sodalite of Vesuvius. dgo'd on Steam 
Boats—Dr vagy ayy E ov the Geology of Sicily— we Stephens on 
an Instrument for M so enay Grain (with a plate)-—The Che- 
valicrt Bauder ov a Machine forMeasuring Water (with a plate) 
--Mr. M‘Laren on the Auvient Canal from the wile to the Red 
Sea (with a Map and Sectioa) ~Professor Neckar on the History 
and Progress ot Geology —Dr. John Davy on the Temperature of 
Man and other Auumele~ Mr, Saunderson on the Effects of 
Mildew on Canvass—Captain Basil’ Hall on the Utility of Chain 
Cables~ Dr, ‘Trail’s: Experiments on the Copper Sheathing of 
Ships~ Dr. Grant on the Stracture aud Functions of the Sponge 
it. “Catmicheet on Water ax a Moving Power—Mesers. Bur. 
stall and Hill's Steam Carriage (with a plate)—Rev. Mr. 
M‘Ritchie’s Meteorological Register for 1821-29- 23-24 —Dr. 
Graham's List of Rare Plants—Meteorological Observations 
made at Leith— Celestial Phenomena from 1s. of October 1825, 
to ist January 186 - Scie oe, pataiigvace— List of Patents, 
Virnced Yor Archives Comeeevle ca 
rine fer Archiba ‘onsta and Co, . 
Harst, Ratan, Gs and Ney eee aps Y Biabengh; ood 
hom olse there is published this day, 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. No.5. Price 
‘The Edinburgh Magusine : and Literary Mis- 
cellany, for September 1®35. ae This Number contains the 
Fvidence of Mr. ney 2 before hefore thei Select Committee of the 


H f Commons, ov the 
jew ae 55 Absenteeism, which has 


een s, 10th, 17th, 24th, gist, Dr. Speir on Physiology. 
Weduesday, 26th, 7 24h st n Polit 2 nn ure. 
Gentlemen ‘desirous of becoming Members are requested to 

peels at Albion Hall previvusly to the of the 
cture, 








jis day is publis! 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER ; coutdining, rong a more than ordinary 
variety of other interesting papers :—I. An Authentic Narrative 
of the late he en in perry y M. Pecchio, who has just re- 
turned from a to that Country—I!. The commencement of 
a Series of Original patters, ritten by the late celebrated 
Edmund Burke; and “ Wha a ray a Ground ?” 
Stanzas, by Thomas Gains ll, Esq. s Magazive, which, 
from the uovelty and completeness of = rs (each num! 
containing more matter than an ordinary octavo volume) and 
the value of its original papers, contributed by the most eminent 
| writers of the day, has now obtained so unprecedented a — 
of public esteem, is.sup plied by every Bookseller, Stationer, and 

Newsvender throughout the kingdom, and may also be exported 
to friends abroad, by applicativa to the Geueral Post Office, or 
to any local Postmaster. 
| Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New DeRiagpre- steel, (re- 
moved from Conduit-street,) London; Bell Bradfute, 
| Edigheigt 5 3 and John Cummng, Dublin. 





ONDUN MAGAZINE, New Series, No. X. 
for OCTOBER. 

‘The contents of this Month comprise many Articles of great 
interest, more particularly—The .Life and Adventures of an 
- oe & entleman during Nis travels in Italy, Greece, France, 

No.1. contains Roman Education, Occupation of Rome 
oy y the French, Secret Details ef the Deportation of the Pope, 
Brigand Spatolino, Dissolution of the Convents, for 
‘riter was an agent of the Freach, &c. &c.*- Review 

le of Paraguay—The Yorkshire Masical Festival, 
Musician—Letters fromthe Continent, No. I 

—The Ballad of the Living Skeletou—Sketch of 
the various Fashions which have prevailed in Medicine—Civiliza- 

» What is it ?~-Notes ona Note Book —The Letters of Grimm's 
Grandson, from Petite No. 10.—Wines, No. 3. e Wines of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c,—The Second Part of the Journal of 
a Detena, an Eyewitness of the Events in Paris during the first 
four months of 1814, containing the Eatry of the Allies into Paris, 
the Exertions of the Royalists, Negotiations with the Emperor 
Alexander, Behaviour of. the Parisians, with their Ballads, 
Placards, &e. &e. ; together with the other Details of the Diary 
of sa cetive Qbserver—U niversity Intelligeace—Projected Works, 

© 
Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock-street, C gard 

This day i Pi ublished, price 5s, No. VI. being Vol. III. Part Il. of 

RHE PRILOMATHICIOCRNAL and LIE [1 
ee pod condneted by the Members of the 
Philomathic Institution, (continued Quarterly,) coutaining 

SA 5: On the Intellectual Causes of the Diversity of Man 
ners—The Poet of Cockai oe -So terudee a 2Ms: eat 
Sabrina—Astrea; Canto VI.—The Matlefactor—The Poet's Pic 
tures—Zeima’s Lament = Saphir—Sonnct—Augustus, at, 
** Kuowledge is Power !¥ a Tale—Quy Leaving Brightou.— Dis. 
CUSSIONS; Ought the Punishment of Death to be abolished ? 

Are Mankind more influeneed a the Force of Custom, or the 
Love of Novelty ?—Are the Laws regarding Literary Property 

i LECTURE on Bpistolary Correspondence, 
a S: Cornish ew the Salmon and Channe! 
Fisheries Miss Garnett’s Night before the Bridal, Sappho, and 
other Poems—Palmer on Raihwass—Tredgold on Steam ea - 
tion —Maugham’s Law of A nies —Abrégée du Voyage de P y- 
clete— Zous, a Levemine Sl » ahd other Poems— 
tical _Builder—The Perpetual Price Book—Second a" ol 
Original Poems, for Young Persons. 
| -Any of the back Nambers may vet be ned. 

Pablished by Longman aud Co. Paternoster-row, and Cox, 

jerpers-street, Oxford-street. Sold also by Bell and Bradfute. 
ond Bleck, Esiabaeeh 3 fardlaw and Cunningham, Glasgow ; 
and Hodges and } a Dublin. 








aBrvacins. Gomer’ 's Lectures 
i. with phim” 


mil HE LECTU RES of SIR ASTLE EY COOPER, 


Bart. F.R.S. Surgeon te. the King, &e. &c. on the PRIN- 
CIPLES vad PRACT: ICE of SU RGERY: ; with additional Notes 
and Cases. By FREDERICK TYRRELL, Esq. Surgeon to St 
‘Thomas's Hospital, and to the London Ophthalmic Intirmary. 

A few copies, “ge the Plates on fine paper, and coloured in # 
superior manner, 
Printed for T omen & Gorse v pieewost, Baby rt-street. 
f whom may be had, Vol. |. 8vo. 


Weteorelegy— 120 vd you a wh aoe my bistioialin, 


ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS ‘and OBSER 


VATIONS; embracing, among others, the followin; 
important Subjects—On the of the A re 
im 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


MANUAL of f MINERALOGY ; in which is 
shown how much Cornwall sto the 
of the Science. 
ane set for ~_ eit, Truro; and Geo. B. Whittaker, 








A SHORT INQUIRY ete ‘the CAPILLARY 
: CIRCULATION ef the BLOOD; with a comparative 
view of the more intimate pature of Inflammation, 
Member of the X nal Colinas of Pho 
Member ie Ko ol 
Printed for Longuet, Hurst, ices, = apsof London, 





Appeal to Christendom in Conan of the Greeks! by Benjamin 


APPEL pore Veto CHRETIENNES 
EN FAVEUR DES GRECS, redigé par M. BENJAMIN 
CONSTANT, et adopté par le Comité des Grees de la Socisté de 
ye meprpenas phle 

¢ price of this Pamphlet is One Shilling, but as th 
will be applied in support of the Greeks, er Rooniee cin 
be thankfully ceceived and publicly acknowledged. 


To Builders, Mason:, Carpenters, Sec. 
In one handsome 4to. volame, = al. 10s. in n boards, Seaman 


Pp lates, a 
7 

NiCHSLst IN Ve BUILUER & E'WORKMAN'S 
NEW DI of the 
one Parts ne Paildins, the Principles. of Construction, 
and the Geometrical velopement of the principal difficulties 
that usually occur iv the defferent Branches a Mechanical Pro- 

fessiows employed in the Formation of Edifice 
Lasten : printed for Kuight and Lacey, P “ublishers of Works 
on the Useful Arts, at the James Watt, in Paternoster-row. 


r [HE SESSION meetin TiMENT for 1825, 
exhibiting the State of the Parties and Interests, the De- 
bates and Enactments, and the whole Proceedings of both Houses 
of the British Legistature during that period. 
“* We find it exccuted in a manner which does credit ng the 
industry, candour, and talents, of the writer.” 
A clear, well writtea, and well arranged history of the cine 
eedings of the British Legislature dancing the last Session of 
Partinment” ”’— Literary Chronicle, Sep 
London: printed ter ‘Knight wis (soa Paternoster-row. 











e of the East India Com 
F° EL P VIEWS i in INDIA; rawn 
on the spot; exeeuted in Aqua Tinte, on fine Celumber 

paper. Every Pinte i with a letter press, 
forming an atlas folio. By Wm. HODGES, 

There are only a few copies remaining of nie beautiful net 
interesting Work. te was, published at we Guineas, and vo 
sold wpe Ri oy half-bound, by 


Panlished under the 
RTYS 





. Row, Great Marl. 


The Cocke ‘and Progress’ of Writing, illus- 
trated by thirty Engravitgs, taken from marbles, manusctipts, 
aud @harters, ancient and modern. Also, an Account of the 
Origin and Progress of es By mas Astle, Esq. 
Keepetof the Records ta the Tower. The publisting price was 
3l. gs. it is now sobd.gt 11. gas. Gd. in beards, 








FORMULARY fort the B PREPARATION and 


MODE of meets OY in SEVERAL NE“ REMEDIES : 
namely, the Nax Vomica, Morphine, Prassic Acid, Stryc huine, 
Vv Veratrine, the Active Princ riples of Cinehouvas, Fanctine, lodine, 

Fw ntroduction, and eopious Notes. By the late C. T. 
HADES T Translated from ee euch of Majendie. a Faition, 

© impor- 
at Aadietentae tS the Fourth Faition of the Original Ww ork. By 
. ke, 


ROBLEY DU ISON, 
at .32, Fleet-street. 





Printed for Thomas + tomee 
whom may 


An Appendixyeoninining the Additions, price ls, 





trays a memary to the Pharmacopei4. 
The Third Kaitten | improved and greatly ene’ main Bvo. 14s. 
Aw PPLEM ENT‘ to > the PHAR MACOPQ: 
being a TREATISE on PHARMACOL a, in general ; 
neluding not only the Drugs and Compounds which are used 
Seba Pe of Medicine, but also those which are sold by 
‘bemists, Drugrists,. and Herbalists, for other purposes ; to- 
sether with a st ong of the most useful | -g— Formule ; 
m Contract use Physicians and 
Grenebha and ba a very Covent Index, Biglie and Latin, 
f the various Names by which the Articles have been known at 
lifferent periods. By SAMUEL ‘TREDERICK GRAY, Lecturer 
on the Materia Medica. 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet street. 
—— hice not ony contains the Alterations made 
in = © Lond Pharmacopeia late! eee hut also a large 
“ellection Pas most approved [lorse and Catt! 
und Perfumery. 





‘attle Medicines, 








On the Radiation of — does: A ph oe i 
Instruments — > the Climate of Le 

EREDERICE DANIELLE, i RS. 
Printed hoe i Thomas & George Underw ood, Fleet-street. 


Just imported, by | Delony af Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
MabPRID, ou Gbservallons sur les Moeurs e 


Usages des Espagnols au Commencement du X1Xe. Siecle 
faisant suite & la ge eg Moeurs Frangaises, Anglaises 
Italienues, &e Vol. 1. 

Pelerinages d'un Childe Harold Parisien, ex 
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